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The artless, artful, and joyous ad- 
ventures of a little Chicago 
girl in a Scotch village. 
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“BUD” 


“It deserves to be a little classic, this story 
so full of good writing, and smiles, and right 
feeling; and I have called it a shining book 
because, shutting its.covers, I have felt like one 
pulling down the curtain on a play which has 
quickened life with a hundred half- forgotten 
meanings.”’—A. T. QuiLLer-Coucu. 
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Needles and Pins 


By 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” etc. 


Me: McCARTHY’S new romance 

proves that the love of a man for his 
wife may be as thrilling a subject for fic- 
tion as the love of a man for a maid. 
Readers of “If I Were King” will be glad 
to know that Francois Villon is again the 
hero in a story of romance, chivalry, and 
combat. The tale moves in a stirring 
period, full of love and strife and adventure. 
The incidents are varied and exciting, and 
the characters as animated and contrasted 


as those in Mr. McCarthy’s earlier stories. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 














A WOMAN’S WAR 


By 
WARWICK DEEPING 


Author of ‘<The Slanderers,’’ ‘‘ Bess 0’ the Woods,’’ etc. 


A brilliant story of the rivalry of 
two women. The situation presented 
is novel and striking, and the story 
works out in a series of dramatic and 
unexpected happenings. The story 
shows not only the warfare of woman 
against woman, but a man’s_ brave 
struggle against an inherited and al- 
most overpowering tendency. 

Throughout there is the delightful 
environment of charming English people 
in their charming homes. The story is 
strongly and finely wrought.andis rich in 
interesting events and character studies, 
both grave and humorous, and all is told 
with ease and naturalness and charm. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











THE | 
INVADER 


on 
Margaret L. Woods 


The astounding 


story of a woman 





with two distinct 
personalities—two women in one. 
Part of the time she is -good, 
simple, devout, meek ; part of the 
time enticing, seductive, alluring, 
diabolical. And her husband falls Q 
in love with—which side of her? . 


A bewildering, astonishing story. 


Price - - $1.50 
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COMMENT 


For the President and the Constitution 

Tuk Springfield Republican says: 

This movement in North Carolina “ back to the Constitution ” 
and rights of the States in a balanced Federal system would seem 
to deserve some approving remarks from GrorGeE HArvEy. Yet an 
impressive silence continues to reign in those quarters of conserva- 
tism and the ancient constitutionalism. How strange! 

Two provisions of the Constitution apply to this case, viz.: 

“Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law,” and 

“ This Constitution shall be the supreme law of -the land. 
and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or the laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

The sole question was whether the mandatory act of the 
North Carolina Legislature, fixing the passenger railway rate 
at two and one-fourth cents a mile, was or was not confisea- 
tory in effect. The Federal judge held that there was suf- 
ficient doubt on this point to warrant determination of the 
validity of the law by the Supreme Court, and he enjoin- 
ed its operation accordingly. Simultaneously he — safe- 
guarded the interests of the travelling public by directing the 
railways to attach coupons to tickets, representing the dif- 
ference in fares cherged, which should be redeemed by the 
railway companies in the event of the Supreme Court up- 
holding the act. Governor GLENN insisted that the reduced 


rates should be adopted at once, despite the obvious fact that’ 


the railway companies would have no recourse in case the 
Supreme Court should pronounce the act invalid. No argu- 
ment is required to show that Judge Prircnarp’s ruling was 
constitutional and fair to all concerned, and that Governor 
GLENN’S insistence was-neither the one nor the other. “ The 
movement in North Carolina,” therefore, so far from being 
“back to the Constitution,” was in flat opposition to both the 
spirit and the letter of our fundamental law, and quite as 
deserving of condemnation as.any other of the many recent 
infractions. 

It is our judgment that the railway companies owed it to 
the community no less than to their own shareholders to 
reject the compromise finally reached and stand squarely on, 
their rights. But we cannot agree with our esteemed neigh- 
hor, the Times, that President Roosrvert should have inter- 
fered under the very general provision of the Constitution, 
requiring the Chief Exeeutive to procure the enforcement 
of all laws. So far as the public has been informed, neither 
the Federal judge nor the railway companies called upon 
him for help, or even directed his attention to the ease; 
officially, therefore, he was without knowledge, and he showed 
commendable prudence in keeping his hands off, especially in 
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view of the fact that a way to reach a determination by the 
Federal courts had been found and agreed upon. The Presi- 
dent has enough to do, in connection with eases brought be- 
fore him in-the regular way, without going forth in search 
of contention. In this instance—as ever when he is with the 
Constitution—we are with the President. 





The Heeded Warning 

Still further Seeretary Roov’s warning to the States is 
having its effect—such an effect as must greatly enhance the 
Secretary’s happy vacation hours, if, indeed, he permits him- 
self the luxury. North Carolina has enacted its drastic legis- 
lation, and has sought to put its penalties into effect. so 
speedily that -they will be suffered by railroad men, bad or 
innocent, even if eventually the law should be declared in- 
valid. The Governor of Virginia with his legal advisers 
are of the opinion that while the law of the State may not 
be what it ought to be, it would be perfectly proper to dis- 
obey the law of the United States as declared in the order 
of a Federal Court. Indeed, ‘so far the States have made 
the only hostile movement against law or the courts. In 
North Carolina the Southern Railroad has gone out of its 
rights to bring the issue to the judgment of the highest 
tribunal of the country; in Michigan the Pére Marquette 
Railroad has notitied the State Commissioner of Railroads 
that it- will not contest the new two-cent law, hoping that 
the prediction of Governor Warner will be justified, and that 
increase of traffic will eventually make up for immediate 
losses. The States, however, proceed on their destructive 
way. They seem to be determined that it shall be in the 
power of no future Secretary of State or President to warn 
the States that they shall be deprived of their constitutional 
powers if they do not enact and execute such laws as, in their 
opinion, will be pleasing to Mr. Roosreveitt. The culmination 
of the frenzy has been reached in Alabama, where the State 
authorities have decreed that the people of the State shall be 
deprived of the services of the Southern Railroad if the road 
asserts one of its constitutional rights. : 


The Fury of Alabama 

The law of Alabama, which was enacted after Secretary 
Roor’s warning, is in some respects the strangest bit of 
legislation ever enacted by an English-speaking legislative 
hody. The act provides that foreign corporations, before they 
can transact business in. the State, shall procure a license 
from the Secretary of State; that for a violation of the act 
the license shall be revoked. The act is violated if the foreign 
corporation removes to the Federal courts, as it has the con- 
stitutional right to do, a case brought against it in the State 
courts. The Southern Railroad thus removed a case against 
it which was filed in a local court, and Mr. Frank N. JULIAN, 
the Secretary of State, has duly revoked the license of the 
Southern Railroad. In passing, it may be remarked that if 
the Southern Railroad should obey the law, the whole rail- 
road situation would be clarified in a way that might astonish 
and disappoint some of the States, and this without the 
interference of Mr. Roosrveit, who, as Assistant-Attorney- 
General Cooutey justly observes, has nothing to do with. the 
matter. By this order, if it be obeyed, the cities, towns, 
villages, and individuals along the line of the Southern Rail- 
road east and west of Alabama are put out of communication 
with one another, while the people of Alabama, so situated, 
have lost the services of the distributor of their products 
and the carrier of their persons. Nothing would so clearly 
bring to the people a realizing sense of the logic of the war 
against railroads as the strict obedience to Mr. JULIAN’s 
order. A State without a railroad would furnish an impressive 
object-lesson even to Governor GLENN. 


The Folly of the Law 

Of course the law is foolish and invalid, and if it were pos- 
sible to gain ‘desired objects by foolish and invalid laws we 
might as well give up the pretence of having a government 
of law and frankly submit to government by whim’ and 
caprice. As yet, however, we have not so reverted. It is 
perfectly true that a State may refuse to some corporations 
a license to do business within its borders. It may refuse 
to admit a producing corporation, or “ trust,” or an insurance 
company; but it may not refuse to admit an’ instrumentality 
of interstate commerce. This was decided years ago when 
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Florida undertook to grant a monopoly to the Pensacola 
Telegraph Company and to keep the Western Union or any 
other foreign corporation from entering the State. The 
United States Supreme Court made short work of the 
monopoly statute and charter, holding that a State may not 
eject, as it may not unduly burden, an instrumentality of 
interstate commerce. Another attempt of the State statute, 
which shows how utterly contemptuous or ignorant of law 
the Alabama lawmakers were, is to deprive a foreign citizen 
or corporation of a right to which it is entitled under the 
Constitution of the United States. It is very doubtful if a 
State could say to any corporation whatever that it might 
do business within its jurisdiction if it would waive its 
Federal constitutional rights. It is doubtful if any court 
would permit any such surrender, even in the case of a 
corporation which might have been excluded by the State 
from its precincts. There can be no doubt, however, in this 
ease. An interstate railroad being in the State by reason of 
its own character, its own nature, cannot be driven out because 
it refuses to abdicate its right, being foreign to the State, 
to the justice of the Federal courts. .It is the right of the 
Federal government to compel a commerce among the States 
unrestrained and unhampered by State laws, and Alabama’s 
attempt to impair or destroy that right is one of unspeakable 
folly, as it is indicative of a fury which is a more grievous 
threat to the States than any speech of any President or 
Secretary of State could possibly be. 


How Federal Jurisdiction May Possibly Be Obtained . 

It will be seen from the conduct of the officials of North 
Carolina and Alabama that the States are intent upon es- 
caping the Federai jurisdiction over their subjects—that is, 
the jurisdiction of the courts of law. Here is another evi- 
dence of the foolishness of politicians who think that the 
United States can be deprived of any power that constitution- 
ally belongs to it. The Constitution has given to the Federal 
government the exclusive power to régulate commerce amgng 
the States, and no device upon which a State can hit will 
be available against the exercise of this power. North Caro- 
lina has been endeavoring to beat the Federal jurisdiction 
by inflicting the penalties of a State statute before the United 
States. courts could decide upon its constitutionality.. Ala- 
bama is endeavoring to deprive the Federal government of 
jurisdiction -by taking away a railroad’s license if it is guilty 
of the crime of asserting its rights under the Federal law. 
West Virginia has another way. As is well understood, by 
reason of the prohibition of the Eleventh Amendment a State 
may not be sued by an individual, natural or corporate; but 
it has been decided that in some instances officers of a State 
may be sued in their own names on account of their official 
acts. In North Carolina a question has been raised as to 
the right of the Southern Railroad to bring suit against 
certain State officers. West Virginia seeks to obviate this 
difficulty by a self-enforcing statute. There an injured party 
sues. Neither the State nor any State officer has any duty 
in connection with the enforcement of the law. But, as we 
have said, the Federal government having ‘this power, it can- 
not and it will not consent to lose it or to be deprived of it 
by any device which any State can invent. It is within the 
province and it is the duty of the United States to prevent 
any damage to interstate commerce by a State if it can ob- 
tain jurisdiction of the particular ease. Does any one think 
that, the power being given, the jurisdiction cannot be ob- 
tained? If an individual or a corporation may not-sue a 
State, it has been decided that the United-States may, and 
that. being so, what is to prevent the Attorney-General of the 
United States from bringing an action against West Vir- 
ginia or any other State to declare the law of the State in- 
valid because it impinges upon a constitutional right of the 
Federal government ? 


Governor Glenn’s View and Interest 
Governor GLENN has been interviewed by a correspondent of 


‘the New York American, and has ‘freely and fully, probably 


eagerly, given his view of his duty as a defender of the 
rights of the State of North Carolina, and incidentally of 
every other State. In the interview the Governor gives the 
point of view from which the conduct of Judge PrircHArp 
may be judged by those who are endangering the real rights 
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of the States by: insisting upon the exercise of rights which 
the States have surrendered to the Federal government. He 
talks of the “unwarranted interference with the rights of 
this State,” and of the “contemptuous ignoring of the au- 


~thority of the State,” but his position is summed up in the 


statement of his proposed “remedy for the corporation evils 
of the day.” He would have each State control the “ corpora- 
tions incorporated within its borders,” and also “ put limita- 
tions on the foreign corporations doing business within its 
borders that insist upon defying State laws and regulations.” 
As a general statement it is diffieult to criticise his law, 
but as applied to railroads, and especially to the existing 
contest, it has not much merit, because it contemplates the 
right of the State to impose burdens upon interstate com- 
merce, or, in a word, upon intercourse among the States. 
This entirely overlooks the fact that the present Constitution 
grew out of the evil conditions, reaching often, to commercial 
war, which resulted under the old Confederation from leav- 
ing the full control of commerce within the power of the 
States. To make the Union real, and commerce among its 
several members free from local jealousies, prejudices, 
strifes, and ignorance, commerce has to be regulated by the 
uniform laws of the general government. To effect this 
object the States surrendered their former mutually in- 
jurious regulative power, and no State has prospered more 
abundantly in proportion to its population, its natural wealth, 
and its opportunities in consequence of this surrender, than 
the State of North Carolina. Such a contention as Governor 
GLENN’s, if insisted upon to the extreme which he threatens, 
must greatly aid those who, like Mr. Rooseveit, would de- 
prive the States of their now unquestioned powers over the 
investment and control of capital, the regulation of intra- 
State business, the organization of corporations, and the 
whole business of production now declared by the Supreme 
Court to be completely within the power of the States, but 
which may be stolen from them if the suggestion of the 
administration at Washington shall be adopted. Mr. Root 
warned the States of a possible loss of their constitutional 
power for not doing what they ought to do; the whole busi- 
ness interests of the country will unite against them if they 
do what they ought not to do against the Constitution - which 
they made. 


The Standard On Company 

If the Standard Oil Company be guilty, and if the enor- 
mous fine inflicted by Judge Lanpis is a fair punishment, 
justice has been done at Chicago. If all that is charged 
against it in the report of Mr. Smirn, the Commissioner of 
Corporations, be true, the great corporation has committed 
economic, perhaps legal, sins for which in one way or another 
it is sure to be punished. It is fair to. the corporation, and 
therefore: loyal to our traditions of the administration of 
law and of justice, to judge this corporation with calmness, 
even coldness, in the spirit of equity, without vindictive 
anger, without a corrupt and corrupting thought of winning 
popular favor by an exhibition of hostility or of a perse- 
cuting temper. To reverse an old and valued maxim of our 
Jaw: the rich and powerful ought to stand on an equal foot- 
ing in our courts of justice with the poor and weak. The 
conduct of the cases against the Standard Oil Company has 
been so marked by vindictiveness as to suggest the courting 
of popular favor by first inciting and then gratifying pop- 
ular exasperation against the corporation. In enforeing the 
law the corporation is entitled to fair play. The fine which 
nas been inflicted upon it is so extravagant that it is im- 
possible to think that the judge who imposed it believes that 
it will stand, and yet it may. Still it was imposed with 
temper, while the publication of Mr. Smirn’s report im- 
mediately after places the government in an unfortunate 
attitude. It seems to be making war rather than to be at- 
tempting to render justice. The Standard Oil Company 
should be made to obey the law, but the law should be en- 
forced against it with the mild and firm manner and purpose 
of a judge, not with the heat of an enemy. Let us recall, 
too, the fact that if this company has been encouraged to 
break the law by the supineness of government, the ministers 
of justice share its guilt; and let us remember before it is 
too late that the law may be enforced against those who 
manage property criminally without destroying the property 
or inflicting wounds on its innocent owners. 













The Taft Campaign 

Secretary Tarr is the candidate of the Ohio Republican 
organization for the party’s Presidential nominee in 1908. 
Senator Foraker asserts that he is not, therefore, necessarily 
the candidate of the Republican voters. Other things being 
equal and remaining as they are, it is fair to say that Senator 
ForAKER is probably mistaken in supposing that the Repub- 
lican convention will not sustain the State Committee. The 
Republican State convention of next year is likely to ratify 
the action of the Republican State Committee of this year. 
Any State, notably Ohio, will take the Presidency if it can 
get it, and there is no one in Ohio, considering the political 
situation as it is to-day, except Secretary Tart who stands 
the ghost of a show for the nomination. Whether the Secre- 
tary of War will have the votes of the delegates from many 
other States is another question. Mr. Tart, as is well known, 
now strongly desires the nomination, although, as is also well 
known, he did not desire it in the early part of the year. 
Ile now probably could hold Ohio without the aid of 
the President, but it is doubtful if he can secure the 
delegates of any other important State with or without Mr. 
RoosEveLt’s aid. It is one thing to favor Mr. RoosrvE.t 
for a third term; it is quite another thing to favor any one 
whom Mr. Roosrvetr may designate. As matters stand at 
present, it is likely that Governor Hucues will have the 
support of New York. and, it may be, of New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. Although Senator Lopce will try to carry 
his State for Mr. Tart, it is not likely that Senator CraNnr 
will assist him. Illinois will be for Cannon: Indiana may 
still be for Fairpanks; Pennsylvania is for Knox and may 
not be for Tarr for a second choice. Mr. Tarrt’s candidacy, 
furthermore, was brought forward too early. From now on 
he will be discussed, and he will suffer from being considered 
as a designated heir. Americans have never taken kindly to 
designated heirs. Here are some of the difficulties in Mr. 
Tart’s way, and yet it would be the part of unwisdom to say 
that the Republican party will not nominate the man whom 
Mr. RoosrveEtt designates. 


High Interest and Gold Production 

“That we have a depreciating dollar,” says Collier’s 
Weekly, “is evident enough in the high rates of interest 
and the falling price of gilt-edged securities.” Our neigh- 
hor thinks the dollar is depreciating because of the lowered 
cost of producing gold and the consequent increase of pro- 
duction. To that cause it attributes the low price of good 
bonds and of such securities as the British consols, and 
the high price of labor and commodities in general. In- 
terest, it intimates, is high like everything else, because 
gold has grown so much more abundant. Maybe so, but 
for our part we should hesitate to be so positive about it. 
Two years ago, when money was very cheap and plentiful 
and New York land values had been steadily rising, the 
explanation was offered that it was due to the increased 
production of gold, which was driving prices up and in- 
terest down. But now our neighbor tells us that interest 
is high because there is such a lot of gold in use and more 
coming.’ To argue that interest is high because money. is 
comparatively scarce—as is the case at present—seems bet- 
ter reasoning than to argue that it is high because of the 
abounding supply of gold. But searce and dear money and 
a superabundance of gold do not seem naturally to belong 
together. Everybody knows that the production of gold 
has been cheapened, and all the thinkers about fiscal things 
are on the lookout for the effects of it. But it would ‘seem 
that high rates of interest will hardly be included among 
those effects, except temporarily, and because of impaired 
confidence resulting from overspeculation, overdevelopment, 
or some other such reason. If high interest results from 
cheapened gold, it is surely a reactionary result, and not a 
direct one. 


Not so Depressing as Appeared 

Our oversea contemporary, the London Spectator, takes a 
more depressed and anxious view of the HAywoop trial than 
the facts, seen nearer to, seem to warrant. It says that the 
Idaho trial is depressing, because “it reveals the depth of 
the chasm between the rich and poor, between employers and 
employed.” It says: 
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At this moment one half the people of the United States believe 

that Haywoop was acquitted in defiance of the evidence becausc 
he was the foe of capitalists, while the other half are certain that 
he was only acquitted because the capitalists were determined to 
break up the trade-unions and bribed witnesses to poison by accusa- 
tions of crime the general body of opinion. . .. The struggle, in 
truth, has all the bitterness of a civil war. 
That may be true in a measure of the State of Colorado, but 
it is surely not at all true of the country at large. Colorado 
has only about 600,000 population, all told, of which a large 
proportion is concerned with mining. Mining is the great 
business of the State. When the fight broke out between 
the mine-owners and the mine-workers it was a fight between 
employers and employed, without any considerable neutral 
element to keep the balance and decide between them. The 
miners had votes and weapons; the mine-owners had money 
and brains. Each did what he could with what he had, and be- 
tween them they got pretty much everybody in the State on 
one or the other side of the fight. But in the country at 
large the case has been entirely different. There has been 
no such taking of sides by the people of the United States as 
the Speclator has been led to suppose. An overwhelming 
majority of the population at large, in so far as it has paid 
attention at all to the Haywoop trial, has maintained a neutral 
and contemplative attitude, considering the evidence dispas- 
sionately, and reading either side of the story with equal at- 
tention and desiring nothing but a just verdict.. The whole 
country easily provided, what Colorado could not provide, 
a huge, disinterested majority that wanted order kept and 
justice done. we 


Our Annual Murder Record 

Everybody knows that this country has a very bad murder 
record. At present we are having about nine thousand mur- 
ders a year, which is from eight to twenty-five times as many 
in proportion to population as such countries as England, 
France, Germany, and Japan have. Why all this unauthorized 
killing? For many reasons, which help to an understanding 
even though they do not excuse. We have about ‘nine million 
negroes and a great many newly imported foreigners, some 
of whom are very impulsive with weapons. The negroes kill 
pretty freely. Out of 7386 persons charged with homicide in 
this country in 1890, 2739 were negroes and 1213 were foreign- 
born whites. These two groups, comprising one-fourth of 
the population, did four-sevenths of the murders. That left 
3165 murders to be distributed among about forty-five millions 
of people, which is not so very bad. It will probably be found, 
when the census builetin comes out, that the ratios of 1890 
were maintained in 1900. In recent years we have had a 
large immigration of Italians, including, it would seem, a 
good many that are not desirable. The Italians are very 
useful here, and the good ones are very welcome. But average 
Italians, good as they are, do not help much in keeping down 
the murder ratio. They have very obstinate ideas on that 
subject. We read that only one European country has ever 
had a worse murder record than ours, and that is Italy. We 
read, too, that there was very lately dying at Fordham Hos- 
pital, New York, an Italian who had been kicked nearly to 
death by some of his countrymen. Amputation was urged 
upon him to save his life, but he declined, saying: “If I 
live to go out, I shall kill my assailants and then I will die 
in the electric chair. I might as well die now.” One may 
admire his reasoning and sympathize with his feelings, but 
Italians of his sort do not help our murder statistics. 


“Millions tor Conviction” 

It is disclosed to the Springfield Republican by its Boston 
correspondent that “ millions of dollars would have been given 
in this part of the country if it could thus have been assured 
of the conviction of Haywoop.” Mr. Sanporn speaks from 
Boston, and may know whereof he speaks, and what mine- 
owners would have contributed the millions, but to us his 
assertion seems preposterous. There was a socialist crowd 
East and West that wanted Haywoop acquitted, guilty or not, 
at any cost and by any means. But no counter-desire to have 
him convicted, anyhow, came to our notice, All that was 
wanted hereabouts was a fair trial and a verdict in accordance 
with the evidence. That was had. The trial was fair, and 
the general opinion is that the quality of the evidence did 
not justify conviction. 
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The United States at the Hague 


Just when the Hague Conference will adjourn is as yet unde- 
termined, as also whether it will adjourn sine die, or arrange to 
reassemble automatically seven years hence. It is already obvious, 
however, that, but for the efforts of the delegates of the United 
States, cordially supported as they have been by those of the 
German Empire, we should have to describe the second Peace Con- 
ference as a failure, whether we consider it as an agency for the 
promotion of international peace or as a mitigator of the savagery 
of warfare. Secarcely! a pretence of cherishing the former purpose 
has been made by Russia and the majority of the great Powers, 
by whom only the latter aim has been seriously kept in view and 
prosecuted with some show of vigor. There was, of course, ample 
room for improvement in that direction, and it is regrettable that 
even to that end their ‘efforts have been ineffectual. Not, indeed, 
that signal progress toward the establishment of the principle of 
the immunity of private property on land from confiscation during 
war was not effected by the rules of warfare established at the 
Hague Conference in 1899. Until the Hague laws were. drawn up 
the soldiers of a belligerent retained the right to take as booty any 
property which they could capture from the combatant enemy, and 
the state used to divide the proceeds of such captured goods equally 
among the components of the army. This division corresponded to 
the distribution of prize-money accruing from captures at sea. 
Now, however, the Hague laws of 1899 formally prohibit pillage, 
even when a town is taken by storm; moreover, all the personal be- 
longings of prisoners of war, except horses and military papers, 
remain their property. Further safeguards for the private prop- 
erty of belligerents on land are provided by the Hague laws of 
1899 in the general prohibitions to destroy or seize an enemy’s 
property unless its destruction or seizure be demanded imperatively 
by the necessities 6f war; and to attack or bombard towns, villages, 
or buildings which are not defended. This article, however, does 
not prejudice the right of a belligerent to level buildings for mili- 
tary reasons; and no right to compensation from his own state 
can be set up in this case by the private owner. He may recover, 
nevertheless, from the enemy state which has performed the act 
of destruction. At present an occupying army can only take pos- 
session of cash, funds, and realizable securities which are sub- 
stantially and in fact state property. It is certainly debarred 
from seizing private deposits in savings-banks which are only 
under state protection, and probably debts or contractual obliga- 
tions of individuals to the state, of which the occupant secures 
the official record. These are personal rights, and should not pass 
to the temporary sovereign, unless he consolidates his position by 
definite conquest. As for requisitions in kind and. personal serv- 
ices, nothing but military necessity can justify an invading army 
in demanding these from localities or individuals. The Hague laws 
further declare that such requisitions must be proportionate to the 
resources of the invaded country, and of such a nature as not to 
imply any obligation upon the population to take part in military 
operations against their country. Requisitions in kind, moreover, 
must be paid for on the spot; if not, the fact that they have been 
taken must be establshed by receipts. With these regulations, 
laid down at the Hague in 1899, Lerd Roperts strictly complied in 
the following year during the Transvaal war., Moreover, Lord 
Roperts was careful to proclaim that prices must be determined, 
not by the belligerent commandant, but by the local market rates. 
We should mention that, in addition to requisitions, which are 
indirect appropriations of private property, an invader may 
directly seize movable private property which is immediately use- 
ful for war, and which on sea would. be absolute contraband. The 
fiftieth rule formulated at the Hague in 1899 declares that rail- 
way plant, land-telegraphs, telephones, steamers, and other vessels, 
apart from eases governed by maritime law, as well as depots of 
arms, and generally all kinds of war material, even though belong- 
ing to companies or private persons, are means for conducting 
military operations, and may be taken; they must be restored, 
however, and the compensation to be paid for them must be ar- 
ranged on the conclusion of peace. - 

Now it is patent that the most sensible alleviation of the havoc 
hitherto wrought by war, which might have been achieved this year 
at the Hague, was the placing of the private property of belligerents 
at sea on the same footing with their private property on land. 
This was distinctly recognized by the American delegates to the 
conference, and an earnest, though, unhappily, unsuccessful, effort 
to that end was made by Mr. JosepH H. Cuoarte, the head of the 
delegation. As things are now, between belligerents, the rule is 
that private property at sea is subject to capture, conditioned by 
the Declaration of Paris. Capture is legitimate on the open sea, 
or in the territorial waters of cither belligerent; and the enemy 
vessel or cargo is acquired by the captor, free of all equities. 
Nevertheless, the ancient usage of promiscuous capture of enemy 
property at sea was curtailed by the reforms embodied in the 
Declaration of Paris (1856). which provided that privateers should 
be abolished; that a neutral flag should cover enemy goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war; that neutral goods should not 
be liable to capture under an enemy’s flag, and that blockades, to 
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be binding, must be effective. In 1856 the United States declined 
to sign the Declaration of Paris, but only on the ground that it 
was not broad enough, and offered to concur in it if the Congress 
would make all private property of belligerents at sea exempt 
from capture, provided it should not be contraband. 

It is precisely this proposal, which has been brought forward 
at the Hague by Mr. Cnoate, who succeeded in rallying Germany 
and other great Powers to its support, and might have achieved 
an exemplary revolution in the methods of maritime warfare but 
for the inflexible opposition of Great Britain, which relies upon 
her incomparable navy to annihilate an enemy’s commerce. Hav- 
ing thwarted Mr. Cuoate’s design, the English delegates proceeded 
to offer what they termed a substitute, by which the category of 
goods hitherto defined as contraband should be abolished. The 
establishment of such a principle would have left neutral ships 
at liberty to supply a belligerent with arms and ammunition, and, 
in the case of our own Civil War, would probably have rendered 
the subjugation of the Confederacy impossible. Under the cireum- 
stances, Mr. CuoaTeE felt constrained to withhold the assent of the 
United States from the innovation advocated by Great Britain, 
and made the alternative suggestion that the conference should 
sharply differentiate “absolute” from “ conditional” contraband. 
It is manifest, indeed, that coal and food supplies ought to figure 
in the latter category, but, as things stand, a belligerent Power is 
at liberty to classify the commodities named as it pleases. 

Nothing, then, of material moment has thus far been aceom- 
plished at the Hague, even in the way of mitigating the horrors 
and the ldsses of war. Unwilling, however, to let the second 
Hague Conference prove wholly abortive, Mr. Cuoate and his col- 
league, General Porter, undertook to bring about certain innova- 
tions in international law which, visibly, would tend to minimize 
the frequency of a resort to the arbitrament of the sword. With 
that object in mind, on August 1, the head of the United States 
delegation proposed the establishment of a permanent Court of 
Arbitration, which should consist, not, like the tribunal created 
in 1899, of a few jurists, for the most part undistinguished, but of 
seventeen or more judges of international reputation, who should be 
named by their respective governments for a fixed term, and paid 
from joint contributions of all the states represented at the con- 
ference, so that litigants might not be deterred from a resort to 
the court by the apprehended cost of the proceeding. Mr. CHoatE 
explained that he desired to make of the proposed international 
tribunal a court of appeal from the findings of commissions of 
inquiry or of special arbitration, and, with that end in view, he 
would debar a member of the appellate bench from taking part 
in such preliminary investigations, or from sitting in a case 
wherein his own country should be concerned. It is satisfactory 
to record that Mr. CHoATE’s project met with the approval of all 
of the great Powers, with the exception of Russia, which also, there 
is reason to hope, will ultimately accept it. 

Undoubtedly, the creation of such a court would be calculated 
greatly to stimulate the application of the principle of arbitration. 
Another move to the same end was made by General Porter, when 
he invited the conference to sanction a modification of the Draco 
doctrine, which in its original form forbids a creditor state to collect 
by force debts contracted by the government or citizens of another 
state, provided the obligations are not tainted with fraud or tort. 
xeneral PorTER does not go so far as the Argentine publicist, and 
assert that force should never be used in such cases, but limits him- 
self to declaring that before a recourse to coercion may be made 
the validity and precise amount of the alleged debt must be de- 
termined by the Hague Court of Arbitration. The incorporation of 
this ‘principle in the law of nations would rendey extremely im- 
probable the recurrence of such incidents as the occupation of 
Egypt or the bombardment of Venezuelan seaports. It is most 
unlikely that any debtor commonwealth would refuse to discharge 
an obligation the justice of which had been proclaimed by a highly 
respected international tribunal. 

As we look back, and appraise the value of the work performed 
by Mr. CuoaTte and General PorrerR, we must recognize that the 
United States, of which they are spokesmen, has done more than 
any other country represented at the Hague to save the second 
conference from becoming an object of ridicule. We must add 
that, contrary to the expectation originally entertained, our princi- 
pal coadjutors in’ the effort to diminish the losses caused by war, 
and to improve the prospect of maintaining international peace, 
have been the delegates, not of Great Britain, but of Germany. 
On every important occasion the representative of Emperor WILL- 
1AM has stood shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Cnoate, a fact which 
cannot fail to make a profound impression on American public 
opinion, and to exert hereafter a considerable influence on the 
diplomatic relations of the United States and Germany. 





Man and His Universe 


“THEY are ill discoverers,” wrote Lord Bacon, “who think 
there is no land when they can see nothing but sea.” So they are 
poor speculators who project into the living universe about them 





























































































the inertia and the deadness which is their own defect, and see 
no possible life ahead. but the physical life they are living. 
Wherever the senses are sharpened, by every new gateway of 
knowledge, by every opening which lets in new interest, man sees a 


broadening universe, wonderful, glowing, incomprehensible, vast. 


It is himself that is needy and confined, helpless and dull. The 
fate of speculative thinking has not changed so greatly since the 
days of Jou. When a man contents himself with believing in a 
universe no larger than the one he can see, he is still at a point 
where the divine intervention may speak to him at any moment 
from the whirlwind. 

For who sees a dead universe is himself dead. As man becomes 
alive, it is more and more life that he perceives. As instruments 
to sharpen the senses re invented, it is more and fuller life we 
perceive. More life, more light, more creation swims into our ken 
as we sharpen sight and hearing, as we stretch the bonds that 
confine us. How different, how much faster is the structure of 
the mere physical universe since the time of Copernicus! How 
differently we must feel toward this great stretch of worlds in 
space since we no longer feel ourselves the centre and the chief 
creation! As we awaken from the inertia and selfhood which 
form the prison-house of mortality, we emerge from the narrow 
walls of death. Inertia, indeed, is the most baneful disease of 
man; if is the one overwhelming blow dealt at his body—the body 
that tends back ever to the dust, whence it arose in pain. Living 
is to counteract inertia, to come awake, to see, to hear, to feel, to 
perceive, to act, to control the ever-recurring tendency to sleep. 

“Men are born beasts,” jotted down the great poet painter, in 
his note-book, centuries ago, “and how many, dying, have been 
no more than sacks through which nourishment has passed. . : 
Is it not unworthy to spend a life in thinking of food and drink 
and to set one’s glory in having one leg clothed in red and one 
in green, as is the mode?” And this true humanist sums up: 
* Noble desire alone is spiritual, virtue and knowledge lift us above 
luxury which beastializes.” 

For by a power not ourselves, man is coming slowly, slowly. 
through aeons of effort, alive. Rewards and chastisement, the 
glow of hope and gloom cf disappointment, the glimpses of beauty 
and invading ugliness, the glow-worm leading of the ideal and 
the swamps of reality, the unending demand for effort, the black 
mystery of being, the dark before and after, and the lighted ban- 
quet of the present, all these tend to the awakening. . 

Man grows in consciousness by reaching out in every direction 
for some explanation of his world. Let the imagination never 
weary of higher and further flights into the unknown, undaunted 
by false trails and deceptive senses. For when has true being 
presented itself to the senses? Do we ever see things as they 
actually are, in size, in color, in form? Intellect and reason con- 
tinually correct the falseness of the senses. And yet no man has 
ever found himself content with the universe sense and intellect 
supply. There has never been a time when the moral nature has 
not marched on in advance, correcting, amplifying, offering new 
sets of valuations, demanding irrational sacrifices that highey 
satisfactions may be bern. 

For true joy is no temporal overcoming, no immediate success, 
but so to have overcome the tendency to inertia and self-imprison- 
ment that we welcome suffering for the sake of its vitalizing 
power, its liberation from fear and desire, its power to strengthen 
the great body of humanity. 

Man’s universe is infinitely greater than the realm of his con- 
sciousness, and human life is but a slow awakening into reality. 

What is the real nature of the swiftly fleeting vision we call 
human life, we do not know, but we know it is a leading from 
illusion toward reality, from death toward life, from dimness into 
ultimate effulgence. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Ir may be easy to decry Admiral BRrowNson’s defence of our 
battle-ships, but if it ts so, it is because it is easy to deery any- 
thing. BrowNnson is the “smartest ” admiral in the navy; he is a 
tense, clear-headed, positive, fighting gentleman, who not only 
dresses and acts his part, but who is invariably letter perfect in it. 
He has done some things that are bold—as in Argentina—but 
never anything that was rash. When he defends the battle-ships, 
he speaks the word of authority. If he says that they are as good 
as they can be made, and that no nation is making better, he is 
not talking for effect. There was never a more straight up and 
down gentleman than BRoWNSON, and never a more honorable. 


So many things may be said of St.-Gaupens—of the traits of 
his genius, his modesty, his deep sympathy with all who possessed 
high ideals or who had noble thoughts; of his own noble generosity. 
his inability not to sacrifice himself for the advancement of art, 
his keen perception of beautiful character; or of a fine impulse that 
often shone for him out of the most commonplace of lives or of 
features, One incident of many may not only illustrate him, 
but help to illumine a masterpiece of his which has perplexed some 
minds that may be worth the enlightening. The work is the figure 
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of “ Nirvana” in the Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington. Sr.- 
GAUDENS was in Washington in the winter of 1902, making his 
beautiful relief of WAYNeE MacVeEacH and Mrs. MacVEAGH, and 
HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE was there, too, and visited more than 
once that dreaming figure in the cemetery. At last she was moved 
to write some verses, which she sent to a magazine; but the editor 
thought that he had seen verses on the sculptor’s work that better 
expressed its sentiments, and returned the verses with the stimu- 
lating suggestion that some day he would show the young woman 
some real poetry about the figure. St.-GAUDENS, too, had seen 
both poems, and when he heard of this expression of the editor’s 
he wrote t6 him, and said that’ HitpeGarpE HAwrTHorNE had 
divined his intention as .no writer had done, and therefore the 
verses are in print. So, if you like, you may solve the riddle by 
reading them. 


Joun Suarp WILLIAMS is the kind of man who is not unfamiliar 
in public life. If VarpAMAN, for example, said a good many of 
the things that WILLIAMs is very often saying, the lightning would 
be heated up to send his words with angry decorations over the 
country. When WILLIAMS says things that people do not like, 
people who do not know him grow red and mention him. irefully, 
but those who do know him shake their heads and wish that he 
hadn’t. Perhaps VARDAMAN is out of redeeming qualities, but 
WILLIAMS always keeps a good stock on hand and disposes of them 
on generous terms. As leader of the House of Representatives, he 
has played with Republican feelings a good deal, but most of the 
Republicans of sense would vote for him for Democratic leader if 
they could, although they could easily get a more serious leader 
who might hammer them harder, but hurt them less. Sam McCatr, 

‘for example, and Cuar_rs LIrrLertetp will not have half as much 

fun in the Ways and Means Committee room when WILLIAMS has 
gone up higher. A public man can be as hard a hitter and as im- 
placable a partisan as can be turned out, and he will not lose 
the friendship of the side that he hits if his fight is a fair one, 
and there is evidence under his acerbity that he recognizes that 
it is possible for the human mind to reach opinions that differ 
from his own. “ Tom’ REED had this virtue. Once REED spoke 
with extravagant disrespect of ABRAM S. Hewitt, and an in- 
dignant. youngster remarked, as every one was making his way 
home after the session of the day, that REED was such a partisan 
that there wasn’t a Democrat of whom he could say a kind word. 
“He is ready to break with his old friend Hewitt,’ went on the 
hasty, when he felt a hand on his shoulder, and looked up at REED 
and Hewitt, who were walking off together. ‘“ You’re right, my 
boy,” said Rrep, “dead right; I’m a mean bigot, and HrewitTt?’s 
taking me home to dinner to convince me that sometimes even a 
Democrat can tell the truth.” Even CANNON can enjoy WILLIAMS 
at his worst, but no Republican could ever enjoy Bayarp, and no 
Democrat but JoHN CarLis_e could tolerate Harrison; but Car- 
LISLE was very amiable, and did not approve of Harrison until 
McKINLEY was President. 


Up in New Hampshire summer interest still flows from the 
Eppy case. It has a great drawing power, but ex-Senator CHAND- 
LER, or his friends, have been doing a good deal to deprive it of 
the mystery which has added to its attractiveness. So long as it 
was understood that Mrs. Eppy could not be seen and questioned, 
the house was packed with reporters, who, after consultation with 
their managing editors, went to Concord with concealed devices 
about their minds, by the adroitness of which they were to gain 
admittance to the inner temple of Christian Science; -but there has 
come a change. The way to get at Mrs. Eppy has been made 
simpler. This road was opened by a friend of CHANDLER’S, who 
based his surveys on the ex-Senator’s sentence to tne penalties of 
Ananiasism. 

“ You go and see ” (one of Mrs. Eppy’s counsel), “ and you'll 
get in if you do as I tell you,” said an associate of CHAND- 
LER’s to a newspaper man whose device was found to be too good to 
work. The correspondent listened. 

“When you get to him, and give him the time of day, you say 
to him, casually, ‘Know my friend Bru?’ Now there ain’t any 
Bint but one to that lawyer, and that’s BILL CHANDLER, and he 
hates him like poison. He'll say then, ‘You. mean the liar?’ 
Then you rouse him up a little by kind of defendin’ Bini, and 
he'll light out to beat the band. Roosrvett said that Britt was a 
liar, and that’s enough. The President of the United States fixed 
Bitu’s place in history, and whatever the President says against 
BILt CHANDLER goes. When you've got him up to the right pitch, 
you say that anyway BiLr once told you the truth. He’ll naturally 
ask when that strange thing happened, and what he said, and 
you'll answer that Bint, told you that you couldn’t get to see 
Mrs. Eppy. Then you'll see him hump himself. He'll get up 
quick, take down his hat, and tell you to come on He'll prove 
Bint Cuanpier a liar again; he'll show you that Roosrverr fixed 
him where he belonged. You come with him! Can't see Mrs 
Eppy? Why, Mrs. Eppy’s waiting up nights to see the people of 
the United States, Europe, Asia, and Africa! Come right along! 
And you'll get in the house, talk with the old lady, and you can 
stay just as long as you like, because this lawyer of hers would 
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rather prove BILL CHANDLER to be a liar than to protect Mrs. 
Eppy from the scrutiny of the American press. You go do as I 
tell you.” And he did. 

CorTLANpT PARKER, who died the other day, was for many years 
one of the leaders of the bar of New Jersey and of the Episcopal 
Chureh. He and STEPHEN Nast—known as “ Even STEPHEN ”— 
were about as conspicuous in the TyNé@ trial as the clergyman who 
was accused of doctrinal informality or the forgotten priests who 
made the accusation, or the bishops who were grieved and shocked 
one way or the other. Mr. PARKER was too old, in his later years, 
to figure in the lawsuits which to-day are enfaming and enriching 
a good many worthy lawyers, but he had a long day in court, and, 
although he was ninety, he tried a case last spring, not, perhaps, 
with the freshness and vigor of his younger days, but with more 
than the freshness and vigor of the younger days of some other 
men. About seventy years ago he was graduated at Rutgers Col- 
lege and was a classmate of FrepERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, afterwards 
Senator and Secretary of State, and of Josepl BRADLEY, after- 
wards justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. These 
three made their class famous. They played together all their 


lives, and their families have played together ever since. But few _ 


of them are left in Newark. There is a FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN 
there. He is president of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and was a pall-bearer at Mr. Parker’s funeral; but the 
other FRELINGHUYSENS aré decorating other States and _ cities. 
The only descendant of the three old classmates now in public life 
is Congressman WAYNE Parker, who so strikingly resembles the 
three in their mental characteristics that he approves of every 
decision that was made by the Electoral Commission in the T#H- 
DEN-HAYES contest. CoRTLANDT PARKER was so different from the 
lawyers of to-day that he and his kind seem to belong to another 
class, as they belong to another time; they could read Latin; some 
of them could read Greek; and all of them could make real talk 
about SHAKESPEARE, and discuss the merits of the thirteenth cen- 
tury with commendable heat. A few of. them have been known to 
hold briefs for Ricnarp III. and Macutave.1t, while at least 
one of them was known to have refused to see a client because at the 
moment he was deeply interested in ARISTOPHANES, This pleasant 
and polite tribe of learned men, with their elegance of mind and 
manners—Mr. PARKER was about the last of them--has gone, but 
the country had much good of them while they flourished. They 
made our Constitution and interpreted it, and they made our 
earlier laws. They led the State until the war was over, and it 
may be, if they are permitted to look down upon us, that they 
have little to regret. 





Correspondence 


SENATOR DANIELS’S ARTICLE PRAISED 
Toxo, Japan, Fuly 9, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir;—Every good Democrat will read Senator Daniels’s article 
in vour issue of June 15th with relief and satisfaction. It is the 
real thing! We Democrats have been led so far afield by false 
prophets that it did not seem we would ever reach the happy land 
of Democratic supremacy again. As Senator Daniels wisely re- 
marks, “ Real issues are made by the people themselves,” and the 
greatest of these-is the tariff, which, as Senator Daniels says, 
“makes in the interest of monopoly and not in the interest of 
the people.” The farmer, for instance, is almost without—you 
might say, without—protection, Yet his living expenses. have been 
increased more than half by the tariff. Is this the “* square deal ” 
we hear so much about? Men and women working for a fixed 
salary are even worse off, and the laboring man is forced to pay 
more for food, clothing and house-rent than the increase ir his 
wages has been under high protection. Immigration should be regu- 
lated so as to exclude harmful foreigners—all kinds and conditions 
of men are now admitted, to satisfy the coal barons—and the 
foreigner is crowding out the American workman. America should 
be administrated for Americans as a people and not to fill the 
pockets of the rich. Labor unions should be made to incorporate, 
and non-union labor should have full protection. Senator Daniels 
says “we should build whatever is needful to keep ready for war.” 
This is especially true in the matter of the Philippines, which are, 
as now conducted, a great menace to us as a nation, and will in 
all probability cost us many lives and more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal to protect. If we are to retain the Philippines, we 
must double our navy. Ownership by the federal government of 
railroads would, as Senator Daniels says, “ instantly convert the 
government into a prodigious railroad trust.” If federal owner- 
ship of railroads should ever become necessary, employees during 
service should not be allowed to vote. In fact, no employee of the 
federal government should vote while holding office. Certain laws 
should be federalized, such as those pertaining to railroads, banks, 
trust companies, insurance, marriage, divorce and property rights, 
as they affect the people as a whole. Monopolies and trusts, as 
Senator Daniels saya, “ should be made to obey the law,” and all 
monopolies or trusts dealing in the necessities of life should be 
immediately abolished. It is hoped that Harrer’s Werekty will 
keep up the splendid fight it is making. An intelligent and honest 
fight shows bright among the lying yellow journalism of to-day. 
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If HARPER’s WEEKLY can educate the people up to Senator Daniels, 
it will have done a great work and have benefited a great nation. 
I am, sir, ANDREW MCKINLEY. 


FOR GLENN AND M’CARTHY 
Provipence, R. I., F¥uly 30, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—lIs it not refreshing to see the stand that Governor Glenn. 
of North Carolina, has taken to protect the rights of his people 
against the monopoly and greed of the railroads, and the insidious 
encroachments of the tyrant of Washington to overthrow both 
State and common law? We have in this city an illustrious co- 
worker in Mayor McCarthy, who is trying at least to protect us 
against the telephone and street-railroad greed. In view of your 
recent suggestions of a candidate for the Presidency being selected 
from the South, would it not*be well to fling your banner to the 
breeze with the portraits of Glenn and McCarthy as of possible 
Presidential calibre? To a student of physiognomy it would be 
an interesting study. I am, sir, 

J. MINZESHEIMER. * 

[For reasons sufliciently set forth on page 1188 of this issue, we 
have felt. considerably less refreshed than our correspondent by the 
stand of Governor Glenn.—-Eprror. | , 


WANTS CENTRALIZATION, BUT NOT TOO MUCH OF IT 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—Being a constant reader of HARPER’s WEEKLY, I notice, from 
week to week, that you often indulge in harsh criticism of the 
present administration for its views on centralized national 
government. This centralizing tendency is of recent importance 
and grave import in our political life, and is a policy which, I 
think, should be fostered rather than condemned, unti! it threatens 
to become a menace to our elemental forms of government. 

At any rate, why should we not welcome this inevitable tend- 
ency toward stronger union? The conditions that made neces- 
sary strong adherence to communal self-government have largely 
passed away. We are no longer separate and distinct colonies, 
as when our Constitution was adopted, but the various inventions 
and necessities of modern life have drawn us together as one State, 
making necessary a certain mutual dependence and thereby ac- 
quiescence in certain uniformity in laws and regulations. We 
have become a nation of 82,000,000 of people, have spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and have received into our life one of the 
greatest industrial revolutions ever recorded in the history of the 
race. And along with these great advances have arisen problems 
never conceived of by the framers of our Constitution, consequently 
there is no prevision for their immediate solution. It has become 
necessary, however, for one form of our government, either local 
or national, to assume control; and since the national government 
can more effectively handle the problem for the best interests of 
all concerned, they have naturally fallen within its jurisdiction. 

If the tendency were produced by a decadence in our system of 
local government, then correctly might alarm be raised. But evi- 
dently such is not the case; rather it should be considered in- 
ability in local governments. For example, in the regulation of 
social problems of recent importance, the States acting separately 
have shown their utter inability to meet the demands of the 
nation as a whole. Under such conditions it is necessary for the 
federal government to assume the responsibility. If that be cen- 
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‘tralization, then let us have more of it. 


lf, however, the motives of the advocates of such a policy are 
imperialistic, surely the time has come for the conservative ele- 
ment in both parties to step in and call a halt. This element 
should at least always exercise a restraining influence upon the 
more radical disciples of centralization, but should never be a 
hindrance. whether North or South, to the most effective solution 
of national evils, nor an obstacle to the greater unification of our 
nation—a natural consequence of judicious centralization. 

Let us hear more from you on this subject. 

am, sir, CHAUNCEY SPARKS, 


FRANKLIN IN THE DECLARATION 
Pasapena, CAt., Fuly 8, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Apropos of your timely and sensible article of the 6th 
inst. on the Signers of the Declaration of Independence and your 
mention of Franklin as the only printer among them, it may be 
interesting to recall the fact that Franklin was also the only mem- 
ber of that immortal body who was allowed the honor of a title on 
its records. This was a sort of tacit admission of the general 
esteem in which he was held by the whole country, though. titles of 
various kinds were not by any means lacking in the Continental 
Congress, for it included among its fifty-six members seven judges, 
four M.D.’s, one clergyman, and four colonels, while Matthew 
Thornton, of New Hampshire, was M.D., colonel, and chief justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas at one and the same time, yet the 
records show that all these dignities were carefully ignored by the 
owners thereof, while “ Dr.” Franklin, like “a star when only one 
is shining in the sky,” shone all the more brightly by contrast and 
his title seemed but the fitting tribute to his bright and inspiring 
presence. He was then the patriarch of the assembly, for he was 
seventy years of age,-while the average of his associates was only 
forty-five, and he naturally impressed them as a type of well-pre 
served vigor in view of his long life of abundant activity, which 
embraced almost every form of mental strain and physical endur 
ance, I am, sir, 

Howanp PAYSON ARNOLD. 
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The Taft Campaign 

Secretary Tarr is the candidate of the Ohio Republican 
organization for the party’s Presidential nominee in 1908. 
Senator Foraker asserts that he is not, therefore, necessarily 
the candidate of the Republican voters. Other things being 
equal and remaining as they are, it is fair to say that Senator 
ForAKER is probably mistaken in supposing that the Repub- 
lican convention will not sustain the State Committee. The 
Republican State convention of next year is likely to ratify 
the action of the Republican State Committee of this year. 
Any State, notably Ohio, will take the Presidency if it can 
get it, and there is no one in Ohio, considering the political 
situation as it is to-day, except Secretary Tarr who stands 
the ghost of a show for the nomination. Whether the Secre- 
tary of War will have the votes of the delegates from many 
ether States is another question. Mr. Tart, as is well known, 
now strongly desires the nomination, although, as is also well 
known, he did not desire it in the early part of the year. 
Ile now probably could hold Ohio without the aid* of 
the President, but it is doubtful if he can secure the 
delegates of any other important State with or without Mr. 
RoosEvELT’s aid. It is one thing to favor Mr. Rooskvett 
for a third term; it is quite another thing to favor any one 
whom Mr. Roosrvett may designate. As matters stand at 
present, it is likely that Governor Hucuers will have the 
support of New York. and, it may be, of New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. Although Senator Lopce will try to earry 
his State for Mr. Tart, it is not likely that Senator Crane 
will assist him. Tllinois will be for Cannon: Indiana may 
still be for Fairsixks; Pennsylvania is for Knox and may 
not be for Tarr for a second choice. Mr. Tart’s eandidacy, 
furthermore, was brought forward too early. From now on 
he will be discussed, and he will suffer from being considered 
as a designated heir. Americans have never taken kindly to 
designated heirs. Here are some of the difficulties in Mr. 
Tart’s way, and yet it would be the part of unwisdom to say 
that the Republican party will not nominate the man whom 
Mr. Roosrvett designates. 


High Interest and Gold Production 

“That we have a depreciating dollar,” Collier's 
Weekly, “is evident enough in the high rates of interest 
and the falling price of gilt-edged securities.” Our neigh- 
bor thinks the dollar is depreciating because of the lowered 
cost of producing gold and the consequent increase of pro- 
duction. To that cause it attributes the low price of good 
bonds and of such securities as the British consols, and 
the high price of labor and commodities in general. In- 
terest, it intimates, is high like everything else, because 
gold has grown so much more abundant. Maybe so, but 
for our part we should hesitate to be so positive about it. 
Two years ago, when money was very cheap and plentiful 
and New York land values had been steadily rising, the 
explanation was offered that it was due to the increased 
production of gold, which was driving -prices up and _ in- 
terest down. But now our neighbor tells us that interest 
is high because there is such a lot of gold in use and more 
coming. To argue that- interest is high because money is 
comparatively scaree—as is the case at present—seems bet- 
ter reasoning than to argue that it is high because of the 
abounding supply of gold. But searece and dear money and 
a superabundance of gold do not seem naturally to belong 
together. Everybody knows that the production of gold 
has been cheapened, and all the thinkers about fiscal things 
are on the lookout for the effects of it. But it would seem 
that high rates of interest will hardly be included among 
those effects, except temporarily, and -hecause of impaired 
confidence resulting from overspeculation, overdevelopment, 
or some other such reason. If high interest results from 
cheapened gold, it is surely a reactionary result, and not a 
direct one. ; 


says 


Not so Depressing as Appeared 

Our oversea contemporary, the London Spectator, takes a 
more depressed and anxious view of the IIAywoop trial than 
the facts, seen nearer to, seem to warrant. It says that the 
Idaho trial is depressing, because “it reveals the depth of 
the chasm between the rich and poor, between employers and 


employed.” It says: 
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At this moment one half the people of the United States believe 
that Haywoop was acquitted in defiance of the evidence because 
he was the foe of capitalists, while the other half are certain that 
he was only acquitted because the capitalists were determined to 
break up the trade-unions and bribed witnesses to poison by accusa- 
tions of crime the general body of opinion. . . . The struggle, in 
truth, has all the bitterness of a civil war. 

That may be true in a measure of the State of Colorado, but 
it is surely not at all true of the country at large. Colorado 
has only about 600,000 population, all told, of which a large 
proportion is concerned with mining. Mining is the great 
business of the State. When the fight broke out between 
the mine-owners and the mine-workers it was a fight between 
employers and employed, without any considerable neutral 
element to keep the balance and decide between them. The 
miners had votes and weapons; the’ mine-owners had money 
and brains. Each did what he could with what he had, and be- 
tween them they got pretty much everybody in the State on 
one or the other side of the fight. But in the country at 
large the case has been entirely different. There has been 
no such taking of sides by the people of the United States as 
the Spectator has been led to suppose. An overwhelming 
majority of the population at large, in so far as it has paid 
attention at all to the Haywoop trial, has maintained a neutral 
and contemplative attitude, considering the evidence dispas- 
sionately, and reading either side of the story with equal at- 
tention and desiring nothing but a just verdict. The whole 
country easily provided, what Colorado could not provide, 
a huge, disinterested majority that wanted order kept and 
justice done. 


Our Annual Murder Record . 

Everybody knows that this country has a very bad murder 
record. At present we are having about nine thousand mur- 
ders a year, which is from eight to twenty-five times as many 
in proportion to population as such countries as England, 
France, Germany, and Japan have. Why all fhis unauthorized 
killing? For many reasons, which help to an understanding 
even though they do not excuse. We have about nine million 
negroes and a great many newly imported foreigners, some 
of whom are very impulsive with weapons. The negroes kill 
pretty freely. Out of 7386 persons charged with homicide in 
ihis country in 1890, 2739 were negroes and 1213 were foreign- 
born whites. These two groups, comprising one-fourth of 
the population, did four-sevenths of the murders. That left 
3165 murders to be distributed among about forty-five millions 
of people, which is not so very bad. It will probably be found, 
when the census builetin comes out, that the ratios of 1890 
were maintained in 1900. In recent years we have had a 
large immigration of Italians, including, it would seem, a 
good many that are not desirable. The Italians are very 
useful here, and the good ones are very weleome. But average 
Italians, good as they are, do not help much in keeping down 
the murder ratio. They have very obstinate ideas on that 
subject. We read that only one European country has ever 
had a worse murder record than ours, and that is Italy. We 
read, too, that there was very lately dying at Fordham Hos- 
pital, New York, an Italian who had been kicked nearly to 
death by some of his countrymen. Amputation was urged 
upon him to save his life, but he declined, saying: “If I 
live to go out, I shall kill my assailants and then I will die 
in the electric chair. JT might as well die now.” One may 
admire his reasoning and sympathize with his feelings, but 
Italians of his sort do not help our murder statistics. 


“Millions tor Conviction” 

It is disclosed to the Springfield Republican by its Boston 
correspondent that “ millions of dollars would have been given 
in this part of the country if it could thus have been assured 
of the conviction of Haywoop.” Mr. Sanporn speaks from 
Boston, and may know whereof he speaks, and what mine- 
owners would have contributed the millions, but to us his 
assertion seems preposterous. There was a socialist crowd 
East and West that wanted Haywoop acquitted, guilty or not, 
at any cost and by any means. But no counter-desire to have 
him convicted, anyhow, came to our notice. All that was 
wanted hereabouts was a fair trial and a verdict in accordance 
with the evidence. That was had. The trial was fair, and 
the general opinion is that the quality of the evidence did 
not justify conviction. 
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The United States at the Hague 


Just when the Hague Conference will adjourn is as yet unde- 
termined, as also whether it will adjourn sine die, or arrange to 
reassemble automatically seven years hence. It is already obvious, 
however, that, but for the efforts of the delegates of the United 
States, cordially supported as they have been by those of the 
German Empire, we should have to describe the second Peace Con- 
ference as a failure, whether we consider it as an agency for the 
promotion of international peace or as a mitigator of the savagery 
of warfare. Searcely a pretence of cherishing the fermer purpose 
has been made by Russia and the majority of the great Powers, 
by whom only the latter aim has been seriously kept in view and 
prosecuted with some show of vigor. There was, of course, ample 
room for improvement in that direction, and it is regrettable that 
even to that end their efforts have been ineffectual. Not, indeed, 
that signal progress toward the establishment of the principle of 
the immunity of private property on land from contiscation during 
war was not effected by the rules of warfare established at the 
Hague Conference in 1899. Until the Hague laws were drawn up 
the soldiers of a belligerent retained the right to take as booty any 
property which they could capture from the combatant enemy, and 
the state used to divide the proceeds of such captured goods equally 
among the components of the army. This division corresponded to 
the distribution of prize-money accruing from captures at sea, 
Now, however; the Hague laws of 1899 formally prohibit pillage, 
even when a town is taken by storm; moreover, all the personal be- 
longings of prisoners of war, except horses and military papers, 
remain their property. Further safeguards for the private prop- 
erty of belligerents on land are provided by the Hague laws of 
1899 in the general prohibitions to destroy or seize an cnemy’s 
property unless its destruction or seizure be demanded imperatively 
by the necessities of war: and to attack or bombard towns, villages, 
or buildings which are not defended. This article, however, does 
not prejudice the right of a belligerent to level buildings for mili- 
tary reasons; and no right to compensation from his own state 
can be set up in this case by the private owner. He may recover, 
nevertheless, from the enemy state which has performed the act 
of destruction. At present an occupying army can only take pos- 
session of cash, funds, and realizable securities which are sub- 
stantially and in fact state property. It is certainly debarred 
from seizing private deposits in savings-banks which are only 
under state protection, and probably debts or contractual obliga- 
tions of individuals to the state, of which the occupant secures 
the official record. These are personal rights, and should not pass 
to the temporary sovereign, unless he consolidates his position by 
definite conquest. As for requisitions in kind and personal serv- 
ices, nothing but military necessity can justify an invading army 
in demanding these from localities or individuals. The Hague laws 
further declare that such requisitions must be proportionate to the 
resources of the invaded country, and of such a nature as not to 
imply any obligation upon the population to take part in military 
operations against their country. Requisitions in kind, moreover, 
must be paid for on the spet; if not, the fact that they have been 
taken must be establshed by receipts. With these regulations. 
laid down at the Hague in 1899, Lerd Roperts strictly complied in 
the following year during the Transvaal war. Moreover, Lord 
Rorerts was careful to proclaim that prices must be determined, 
not by the belligerent commandant, but by the local market rates. 
We should mention that, in addition to requisitions, which are 
indirect appropriations of private property, an invader may 
directly seize movable private property which is immediately use- 
ful for war, and which on sea would be absolute contraband. The 
fiftieth rule formulated at the Hague in 1899 declares that  rail- 
way plant, land-telegraphs, telephones, steamers, and other vessels, 
apart from cases governed by maritime law, as well as depots ,of 
arms, and generally all kinds of war material, even though belong- 
ing to companies or private persons, are means for conducting 
military operations, and may be taken; they must be restored, 
however, and the compensation to be paid for them must be ar- 
ranged on the conclusion of peace. 

Now it is patent that the most sensible alleviation of the havoe 
hitherto wrought by war, which might have been achieved this year 
at the Hague, was the placing of the private property of belligerents 
at sea on the same footing with their private property on land. 
This was distinetly recognized by the American delegates to the 
conference, and an earnest, though, unhappily, unsuccessful, effort 
to that end was made by Mr. Josepn H. Cnoare, the head of the 
delegation. As things are now, between belligerents, the rule is 
that private property at sea is subject to capture, conditioned by 
the Declaration of Paris. Capture is legitimate on the open sea, 
or in the territorial waters of cither belligerent; and the enemy 
vessel or cargo is acquired by the captor, free of all equities. 
Nevertheless, the ancient usage of promiscuous capture of enemy 
property at sea was curtailed by the reforms embodied in the 
Declaration of Paris (1856). which provided that privateers should 
be abolished; that a neutral flag should cover enemy goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war: that neutral goods should not 
be liable to capture under an enemy’s flag, and that blockades, to 
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be binding, must be effective. In 1856 the United States declined 
to sign the Declaration of Paris, but only on the ground that. it 
was not broad enough, and offered to concur in it if the Congress 
would make all private property of belligerents at sea exempt 
from capture, provided it should not be contraband. 

It is precisely this proposal, which has been brought forward 
at the Hague by Mr. Cnoare, who succeeded in rallying Germany 
and other great Powers to its support, and might have achieved 
an exemplary revolution in the methods of maritime warfare but 
for the inflexible opposition of Great Britain, which relies upon 
her incomparable navy to annihilate an enemy's commerce. Hav 
ing thwarted Mr. Cuoare’s design, the English delegates proceeded 
to offer what they termed a substitute. by which the category of 
goods hitherto defined as contraband should be abolished. ‘The 
establishment of such a principle would have left neutral ships 
at liberty to supply a belligerent with arms and ammunition, and, 
in the case of our own Civil War, would probably have rendered 
the subjugation of the Confederacy impossible. Under the circum 
stances, Mr. CHOATE felt constrained to withhold the. assent of the 
United States from the innovation advocated by Great Britain, 
and made the alternative suggestion that the conference should 
sharply differentiate “ absolute” from “ conditional” contraband. 
It is manifest, indeed, that coal and food supplies ought to figure 
in the latter category, but, as things stand, a belligerent Power is 
at liberty to classify the commodities named as it pleases. 

Nothing, then, of material moment has thus far been accom 
plished at the Hague, even in the way of mitigating the horrors 
and the losses of war. 

Hague Conference prove wholly abortive, Mr. Cuoare and his co! 
league, General Porter, undertook to bring about certain innova 
tions in international law which, visibly, would tend to minimize 
the frequency of a resort to the arbitrament of the sword. With 
that object in mind, on August 1, the head of the United States 
delegation proposed the establishment of a permanent Court of 
Arbitration, which should consist, not, like the tribunal created 
in 1899, of a few jurists, for the most part undistinguished, but of 
seventeen or more judges of international reputation, who should be 
named by their respective governments for a fixed term, and paid 


Unwilling, however, to let the second 


from joint contributions of all the states represented at the con 
ference, so that litigants might not be deterred from a resort to 
the court by the apprehended cost of the proceeding. Mr. Cuoart 
explained that he desired to make of the proposed international 
tribunal a court of appeal from the findings of commissions of 
inquiry or of special arbitration, and, with that end in view, he 
would debar a member of the appellate bench from taking part 
in such preliminary investigations, or from sitting in a case 
wherein his own country should be concerned. It is satisfactory) 
to record that Mr. CHoate’s project met with the approval of all 
of the great Powers, with the exception of Russia, which also, there 
is reason to hope, will ultimately accept it. 

Undoubtedly, the creation of such a court would be calculated 
greatly to stimulate the application of the principle of arbitration. 
Another move to the same end was made by General Porrer, when 
he invited the conference to sanction a modification of the Draco 
doctrine, which in its original form forbids a creditor state to collect 
by force debts contracted by the government or citizens of another 
state, provided the obligations are not tainted with fraud or tort. 
General Porter does not go so far as the Argentine publicist, and 
assert that force should never be used in such cases, but limits him 
self to declaring that before a recourse to coercion may be made 
the validity and precise amount of the alleged debt must be de 
termined by the Hague Court of Arbitration. The incorporation of 
this principle in the law of nations would render extremely im 
probable the recurrence of such incidents as the oecupation of 
Egypt or the bombardment of Venezuelan seaports. It is most 
unlikely that any debtor commonwealth would refuse to discharge 
an obligation the justice of which had been proclaimed by a highly 
respected international tribunal. 

As we look back, and appraise the value of the work performed 
by Mr. CuoaTe and General Porrer, we must recognize that the 
United States, of which they are spokesmen, has done more than 
any other country represented at the Hague to save the second 
conference from becoming an object of ridicule. We must add 
that, contrary to the expectation originally entertained, our princi- 
pal coadjutors in the effort to diminish the losses caused by war, 
and to improve the prospect of maintaining international peace, 
have been the delegates, not of Great Britain, but of Germany. 
On every important occasion the representative of Imperor \WILL- 
1AM has stood shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Cnoare, a fact which 
cannot fail to make a profound impression on American public 
opinion, and to exert hereafter a considerable iniluence on the 
diplomatic relations of the United States and Germany. 


Man and His Universe 


’ 


Bacon. “who think 
So they are 


“THEY are ill discoverers,” wrote Lord 
there is no land when they can sce nothing but sea.” 


poor speculators who project into the living universe about them 








the inertia and the deadness which is their own defect, and see 
no possible life ahead but the physical life they are living. 
Wherever the senses are sharpened, by every new gateway of 
knowledge, by every opening which lets in new interest, man sees a 
broadening universe, wonderful, glowing, incomprehensible, vast. 
It is himself that is needy and confined, helpless and dull. The 
fate of speculative thinking has not changed so greatly since the 
days of Jou. When a man contents himself with believing in a 
universe no larger than the one he can see, he is still at a point 
where the divine intervention may speak to him at any moment 
from the whirlwind. 

For who sees a dead universe is himself dead. As man becomes 
alive, it is more and more life that he perceives. As instruments 
to sharpen the senses are invented, it is mere and fuller life we 
perceive. More life, more light, more creation swims into our ken 
as we sharpen sight and hearing, as we stretch the bonds that 
confine us. How different, how much faster is the structure of 
the mere physical universe since the time of Copernicus! How 
differently we must feel toward this great stretch of worlds in 
space since we no longer feel ourselves the centre and the chief 
creation! As we awaken from the inertia and selfhood which 
form the prison-house of mortality, we emerge from the narrow 
walls of death. Inertia, indeed, is the most baneful disease of 
man: if is the one overwhelming blow dealt at his body—the body 
that tends back ever to the dust, whence it arose in pain. Living 
is to counteract inertia, to come awake, to see, to hear, to feel, to 
pereeive, to act, to control the ever-recurring tendency to sleep. 

“Men are born beasts,” jotted down the great poet painter, in 
his note-book, centuries ago, “and how many, dying, have been 
no more than sacks through which nourishment has passed. . . . 
Is it not unworthy to spend a life in thinking of food and drink 
and to set one’s glory in having one leg clothed in red and one 
in green, as is the mode?” And this true humanist sums up: 
* Noble desire alone is spiritual, virtue and knowledge lift us above 
luxury which beastializes.” 

For by a power not ourselves, man is coming slowly, slowly. 
through aeons of effort, alive. Rewards and chastisement, the 
glow of hope and gleom of disappointment, the glimpses of beauty 
and invading ugliness, the glow-worm leading of the ideal and 
the swamps of reality, the unending demand for effort, the black 
mystery of being, the dark before and after, and the lighted ban- 
quet of the present, all these tend to the awakening. 

Man grows in consciousness by reaching out in every direction 
for some explanation of his world. Let the imagination never 
weary of higher and further flights into the unknown, undaunted 
by false trails and deceptive senses. For when has true being 
presented itself to the senses? Do we ever see things as they 
actually are, in size, in color, in form?- Intellect and reason con- 
tinually correct the falseness of the senses. And yet no man has 
ever found himself content with the universe sense and _ intellect 
supply. There has never been a time when the moral nature has 
not marched on in advance, correcting, amplifying, offering new 
sets of valuations, demanding irrational sacrifices that higher 
satisfactions may be bern. 

For true joy is no temporal overcoming, no immediate success, 
but so to have overcome the tendency to inertia and self-imprison- 
ment that we welcome suffering for the sake of its vitalizing 
power, its liberation from fear and desire, its power to strengthen 
the great body of humanity. 

Man’s universe is infinitely greater than the realm of his con- 
sciousness, and human life is but a slow awakening into reality. 

What is the real nature of the swiftly fleeting vision we call 
human life, we do not know, but we know it is a leading from 
illusion toward reality, from death toward life, from dimness into 
ultimate effulgence. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Ir may be easy to decry Admiral BrowNson’s defence of our 
battle-ships, but if it is so, it is because it is easy to deery any- 
thing. BRrownson is the “smartest ” admiral in the navy; he is a 
tense, clear-headed, positive, fighting gentleman, who not only 
dresses and acts his part, but who is invariably letter perfect in it. 
He has done some things that are bold—as in Argentina—but 
never anything that was rash. When he defends the battle-ships, 
he speaks the word of authority. If he says that they are as good 
as they can be made, and that no nation is making better, he is 
not talking for effect. There was never a more straight up and 
down gentleman than BROWNSON, and never a more honorable. 


So many things may be said of St.-GaupENS—of the traits of 
his genius, his modesty, his deep sympathy with all who possessed 
high ideals or who had noble thoughts; of his own noble generosity, 
his inability not to sacrifice himself-for the advancement of art, 
his keen perception of beautiful character; or of a fine impulse that 
often shone for him out of the most commonplace of lives or of 
features. One incident of many may not only illustrate him, 
but help to illumine a masterpiece of his which has perplexed some 
minds that may be worth the enlightening. The work is the figure 
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of “ Nirvana” in the Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington. Sr.- 
GAUDENS was in Washington in the winter of 1902, making his 
beautiful relief of Wayne MacVeacu and Mrs. MacVEaGH, and 
HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE was there, too, and visited more than 
once that dreaming figure in the cemetery. At last she was moved 
to write some verses, which she sent to a magazine; but the editor 
thought that he had seen verses on the sculptor’s work that better 
expressed its sentiments, and returned the verses with the stimu- 
lating suggestion that some day jhe would show the young woman 
some real poetry about the figure. Sv.-GAUDENS, too, had seen 
both poems, and when he heard of this expression of the editor’s 
he wrote to him, and said that Hitpecarpe HAwrHorNe had 
divined his intention as no writer had done, and therefore the 
verses are in print. So, if you like, you may solve the riddle by 
reading them. 


Joun Suage WiLLiAMsS is the kind of man who is not unfamiliar 
in public life. If VarpAMAN, for example, said a good many of 
the things that WILLIAMS is very often saying, the lightning would 
be heated up to send his words with angry decorations over the 
country. When WILLIAMS says things that people do not like, 
people who do not know him grow red and mention him irefully, 
but those who do know him shake their heads and wish that he 
hadn't. Perhaps VarpAMAN is out of redeeming qualities, but 
WILLIAMS always keeps a good stock on hand and disposes of them 
on generous terms. As leader of the House of Representatives, he 
has played with Republican feelings a good deal, but most of the 
Republicans of sense would vote for him for Democratic leader if 
they could, although they could easily get a more serious leader 
who might hammer them harder, but hurt them less. Sam McCatr, 
for example, and CHARLES LITTLEFIELD will not have half as much 
fun in the Ways and Means Committee room when WILLIAMS has 
gone up higher. A public man can be as hard a hitter and as im- 
placable a partisan as can be turned out, and he will not lose 
the friendship of the side that he hits if his fight is a fair one, 
and there is evidence under his acerbity that he recognizes that 
it is possible for the human mind to reach opinions that differ 
from his own. ‘ Tom” Reep had this virtue. Once REED spoke 
with extravagant disrespect of ABRAM S. Hewirr, and an in- 
dignant youngster remarked, as every one was making his way 
home after the session of the day, that REED was such a partisan 
that there wasn’t a Democrat of whom he could say a kind word. 
*“ He is ready to break with his old friend Hewrrr,’ went on the 
hasty, when he felt a hand en his shoulder, and looked up at REED 
and Hewitt, who were walking off together. “ You’re right, my 
boy,” said Rrep, “dead right; I’m a mean bigot, and Hewitt’s 
taking me home to dinner to convince me that sometimes even a 
Democrat can tell the truth.” Even CANNON can enjoy WILLIAMS 
at his worst, but no Republican could ever enjoy BAYARD, and no 
Democrat but JouN Cariis_e could tolerate Harrison; but Car- 
LISLE was very amiable, and did not approve of HARRISON until 
McKINLEY was President. 


Up in New Hampshire summer interest still flows from the 
Eppy case. It has a great drawing power, but ex-Senator CHAND- 
LER, or his friends, have been doing a good deal to deprive it of 
the mystery which has added to its attractiveness. So long as it 
was understood that Mrs. Eppy could not be seen and questioned, 
the house was packed with reporters, who, after consultation with 
their managing editors, went to Concord with concealed devices 
about their minds, by the adroitness of which they were to gain 
admittance to the inner temple of Christian Science; but there has 
come a change. The way to get at Mrs. Eppy has been made 
simpler. This road was opened by a friend of CHANDLER'S, who 
based his surveys on the ex-Senator’s sentence to the penalties of 
Ananiasism. 

“ You go and see ” (one of Mrs. Eppy’s counsel), “ and you'll 
get in if you do as I tell you,” said an associate of CHANp- 
LER’S to a newspaper man whose device was found to be too good to 
work. The correspondent listened. 

“When you get to him, and give him the time of day, you say 
to him, casually, ‘ Know my friend BiLL?’ Now there ain’t any 
BILL but one to that lawyer, and that’s Bitt CHANDLER, and he 
hates him like poison. He'll say then, ‘You mean the liar?’ 
Then you rouse him up a little by kind of defendin’ Brix, and 
he’ll light out to beat the band. Roosevett said that BILL was a 
liar, and that’s enough. The President of the United States fixed 
Bitu’s place in history, and whatever the President says against 
Bit CHANDLER goes. When you've got him up to the right pitch, 
you say that anyway BiLr once told you the truth. He'll naturally 
ask when that strange thing happened, and what he said, and 
you'll answer that Britt told you that you couldn’t get to see 
Mrs. Eppy. Then you'll see him hump himself. He'll get up 
quick, take down his hat, and tell you to come on. He'll prove 
Bitt CHANDLER a liar again: he’ll show you that Rooseve.t fixed 
him where he belonged. You come with him! Can’t see Mrs. 
Eppy? Why, Mrs. Eppy’s waiting up nights to see the people of 
the United States, Europe, Asia, and Africa! Come‘right along! 
And you'll get in the house, talk with the old lady. and you can 
stay just as long as you like, because this lawyer of hers would 
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rather prove Birt CHANDLER te be a liar than to protect Mrs. 
Eppy from the serutiny of the American press. You go do as | 
tell you.” And he did. 

CorTLANDT PARKER, Who died the other day, was for many years 
one of the leaders of the bar of New Jersey and of the Episcopal 
Chureh. He and STEPHEN NAst—known as “ Even STEPHEN “— 
were about as conspicuous in the TyNG trial as the clergyman who 
was accused of doctrinal informality or the forgotten priests who 
made the accusation, or the bishops who were grieved and shocked 
one way or the other. Mr. PARKER was too old, in his later years, 
to figure in the lawsuits which to-day are enfaming and enriching 
a good many worthy lawyers, but he had a long day in court, and, 
although he was ninety, he tried a case last spring, not, perhaps, 
with the freshness and vigor of his younger days, but with more 
than the freshness and vigor of the younger days of some other 
men. About seventy years ago he was graduated at Rutgers Col- 
lege and was a classmate of FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, afterwards 
Senator and Secretary of State, and of JosepH BRADLEY, after- 
wards justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. These 
three made their class fameus. They played together all their 
lives, and their families have played together ever since. But few 
of them are left in Newark. There is a FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN 
there. He is president of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and was a pall-bearer at Mr. Parker’s funeral: but the 
other FRELINGHUYSENS are decorating other States and cities. 
The only descendant of the three old classmates now in public life 
is Congressman WAYNE PARKER, who so strikingly resembles the 
three in their mental characteristics that he approves of every 
decision that was made by the Electoral Commission in the TIL- 
DEN-HAYES contest. CorTLANDT PARKER was so different from the 
lawyers of to-day that he and his kind seem to belong to another 
class, as they belong to another time: they could read Latin; some 
of them could read Greek; and all of them could make real talk 
about SHAKESPEARE, and discuss the merits of the thirteenth cen- 
tury with commendable heat. A few of them have been known to 
hold briefs for Ricmarp IIT. and Macntavetit, while at least 
one of them was known to have refused to see a client because at the 
moment he was deeply interested in ARISTOPHANES. This pleasant 
and polite tribe of learned men. with their elegance of mind and 
manners—Mr. PARKER was about the last of them--has gone, but 
the country had much good of them while they flourished. They 
made our Constitution and interpreted it, and they made our 
earlier laws. They led the State until the war was over, and it 
may be, if they are permitted to look down upon us, that they 
have little to regret. 


Correspondence 
SENATOR DANIELS’S ARTICLE PRAISED 
Tokio, Japan, Fuly 9, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Every good Democrat will read Senator Daniels’s article 
in vour issue of June 15th with relief and satisfaction. It is the 
real thing! We Democrats have been led so far afield by false 
prophets that it did not seem we would ever reach the happy land 
of Democratic supremacy again. As Senator Daniels wisely re- 
marks, “ Real issues are made by the people themselves,” and the 
greatest of these is the tariff, which, as Senator Daniels says. 
“anakes in the interest of monopoly and not in the interest of 
the people.” The farmer, for instance, is almost without—you 
might say, without—protection, Yet his living expenses have been 
increased more than half by the tariff. Is this the * square deal ” 
we hear so much about’ Men and women working for a_ fixed 
salary are even worse off, and the laboring man is forced to pay 
more for food, clothing and house-rent than the increase in his 
wages has been under high protection. Immigration should, be regu- 
lated so as to exclude harmful foreigners—all-kinds and conditions 
of men are now admitted, to satisfy the coal barons—and_ the 
foreigner is crowding out the American workman. America should 
be administrated for Americans as a people and not to fill the 
pockets of the rich. Labor unions should be made to incorporate, 
and non-union labor should have full protection. Senator Daniels 
‘says “we should build whatever is needful to keep ready for war.” 
This is especially true in the matter of the Philippines, which are, 
as now conducted, a great menace to us as a nation, and will in 
all probability cost us many lives and more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal to protect. If we are to retain the Philippines, we 
must double our navy. Ownership by the federal government of 
railroads would, as Senator Daniels says, “ instantly convert the 
government into a prodigious railroad trust.” If federal owner- 
ship of railroads should ever become necessary, employees during 
service should not be allowed to vote. In fact, no employee of the 
federal government should vote while holding office. Certain laws 
should be federalized, such as those pertaining to railroads, banks, 
trust companies, insurance, marriage, divorce and property rights. 
as they affect the people as a whole. Monopolies and trusts, as 
Senator Daniels says, “should be made to obey the law,” and all 
monopolies or trusts dealing in the necessities of life should be 
immediately abolished. It is hoped that Harper’s WEEKLY will 
keep up the splendid fight it is making. An intelligent and honest 
fight shows bright among the lying yellow journalism of to-day. 
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If HArPeR’s WEEKLY can educate the people up to Senator Daniels, 
it will have done « great work and have benefited a great nation. 
Ll am. sir, ANDREW McKINLEY. 


FOR GLENN AND MCARTHY 
Provipence, R. L., Ful », 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—lIs it not refreshing to see the stand that Governor Glenn 
of North Carolina, has taken to protect the rights of his people 
against the monopoly and greed of the railroads, and the insidious 
encroachments of the tyrant of Washington to overthrow both 
State and common law?’ We have in this city an illustrious co 
worker in Mayor McCarthy, who is trying at least to protect us 
against the telephone and street-railroad greed. In view of youn 
recent suggestions of a candidate for the Presidency being selected 
from the South, would it not be well to fling your banner to the 
breeze with the pertraits of Glenn and McCarthy as of possible 
Presidential calibre? To a student of physiognomy it would be 
an interesting study. I am, sir, 

J. MINZESHEIMER. 


[For reasons sufliciently set forth on page 1IS8 of this issue, we 
have felt considerably less refreshed than our correspondent by the 
stand of Governor Glenn.—-Eeprror. | 


WANTS CENTRALIZATION, BUT NOT TOO MUCH OF 11 
Eurauta, ALA., Fune 19, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,.—Being a constant reader of HARPER'S WEEKLY, | notice, from 
weck to week, that you often indulge in harsh criticism of the 
present administration for its views on centralized national 
government. This centralizing tendency is of recent importane 
and grave import in our political life, and is a policy which, I 
think, should be fostered rather than condemned, unti! it threatens 
to become a menace to our elemental forms of government. 

At any rate, why should we not welcome this inevitable tend- 
ency toward stronger union’ The conditions that made neces- 
sery strong adherence to communal self-government have largely 
passed away. We are no longer separate and distinct colonies, 
as when our Constitution was adopted, but the various inventions 
and necessities of modern life have drawn us together as one State, 
making necessary a certain mutual dependence and thereby ac 
quiescence in certain uniformity in laws and regulations. We 
have become a nation of 82,000,000 of people, have spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and have received into our life one of the 
greatest industrial revolutions ever recorded in the history of the 
race. And along with these great advances have arisen problems 
never conceived of by the framers of our Constitution, consequently 
there is no prevision for their immediate solution. It has become 
necessary, however, for one form of our government, either local 
or national, to assume control: and since the national government 
can more effectively handle the problem for the best interests of 
all concerned, they have naturally fallen within its jurisdiction. 

If the tendency were produced by a decadence in our system of 
local government, then correctly might alarm be raised. But evi- 
dently such is not the case; rather it should be considered in 
ability in local governments. For example, in the regulation of 
social problems of recent importance, the States acting separately 
have shown their utter inability .to meet the demands of the 
nation as a whole. Under such conditions it is necessary for the 
federal government to assume the responsibility. If that be cen 
tralization, then let us have more of it. 

If, however, the motives of the advocates of such a policy are 
imperialistic, surely the time has come for the conservative ele- 
ment in both parties to step in and call a halt. This element 
should ut least always exercise a restraining influence upon the 
more radical disciples of centralization, but should never be a 
hindrance. whether North or South, to the most effective solution 
of national evils, nor an obstacle to the greater unification of our 
nation—a natural consequence of judicious centralization. 

Let us hear more from you on this subject. 

I am, sir, CHAUNCEY SPARKS. 


FRANKLIN IN THE DECLARATION 
‘ PasapENA, CAL., F¥uly 8, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Apropos of your timely and sensible article of the 6th 
inst. on the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, and your 
mention of Franklin as the only printer among them, it may be 
interesting to recall the fact that Franklin was also the only mem- 
ber of that immortal body who was allowed the honor of a title on 
its records. This was a sort of tacit admission of the general 
esteem in which he was held by the whole country, though titles of 
various kinds were not by anv means lacking in the Continental 
Congress, for it included among its fifty-six members seven judges, 
four M.D.’s, one clergyman, and four colonels, while Matthew 
Thornton, of New Hampshire, was M.D., colonel, and chief justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas at one and the same time, yet the 
records show that all these dignities were carefully ignored by the 
owners thereof, while * Dr.’ Franklin, like “a star when only one 
is shining in the sky,” shone all the more brightly by contrast and 
his title seemed but the fitting tribute to his bright and inspiring 
presence. He was then the patriarch of the assembly, for he was 
seventy years of age, while the average of his associates was only 
forty-five, and he naturally impressed them as a type of well-pre- 
served vigor in view of his long life of abundant activity, which 
embraced almost every form of mental strain and physical endur- 
ance, I am, sir, 

Howarp PAYSON ARNOLD. 
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THE MENACE OF A 
COAL SHORTAGE 


A DANGER THAT THREATENS THE PEOPLE OF 


THE 


By GEORGE 


[LL last winter's coal shortage in the Northwest be re- 
peated this year in that section, or duplicated in’ any 
other 7 
This question is being asked daily in hundreds of cities 
and towns throughout the nation. The persistency with 
which it appears and reappears implies a general alarm which may 
seem to give its own pointed answer to the inquiry, 

This topic has been discussed in that fulsome manner which is 
peculiar te public debates in this country, and the language used 
has not been, at all times, free from acrimony and acerbity. Several 
ingenious mathematicians, a few of whom have been connected with 
the government, have arrived at the illuminating conclusion that 
our coal supply will be exhausted at some time in the future— 
“more than one hundred years from date,” and surely * less than 
four thousand years hence.” 

By the same process of reasoning which led to this conelusion 
these men have convinced themselves that our fuel shortage may, 
sooner than we expect, become gencral in winter, and as severe as 
that in the Northwestern part of the United States last year. Still 
another class of thinkers nave been heard to argue that we, as a 
nation, are being frozen or are about to be frozen to satisfy the 
devilish malignity of the trusts. In the flights of their imaginative 
eloquence these trusts are pictured as sitting triumphant upon a 
coal-heap guarded by men with shotguns, while over the pile is a 
paving of dollars. 

It seems natural to think of the shadows of a coal shortage in 
an impressionist sketch of the suffering which is almost sure to 
result. It appears easy to conjure the poor family, disconsolate 
in a shabby house and huddled over a smoldering pine-knot when 
the price of coal has risen beyond the reach of the slender and 
dwarfed purse. Out-of- 


WEST, AND HOW IT MAY BE AVERTED 


H. CUSHING 


those who burn wood, oil of any kind, and gas, it would be safe to 
say that the amount mined would be suflicient to give every family 
thirty tons of coal. 

All of the larger cities are, to-day, swarming with apartment- 
houses where the heating is dene on the community plan. It is 
recognized generally that the well-wooded sections of the rural 
districts consume a very small-ampunt of coal. There are some 
sections of the South where coal is never used to produce warmth. 
New Orleans has had only one snowstorm in twelve years. South 
of the Missouri River, when crops are abundant amd the price of 
live stock is low, the farmers frequently use corn for fuel. In 
Chicago the two largest hotels. a big theatre, and one of the sky- 
seraper buildings are all heated from one battery of boilers. This 
is not peculiar to that city by any means, for every large city has 
its heat and power plants which duplicate this performance on 
Jarge and small scales. 

Our transportation companies are not taking as much coal per 
mile of line as they did at one time, because electricity is being 
introduced and that economizes fuel. The introduction of the by- 
product coke oven has brought with it the saving of the volatile 
matter, and the gas that was wasted formerly is now preserved 
and used for lighting and heating. In addition, part of this gas is 
turned back into the ovens and burned, thus effecting a saving 
in fuel. 

The Carnegie Steel Company in Pittsburg is now utilizing the 
gas made in the production ef pigiron to create power, using a 
gas-engine, 

In addition to these considerations, affecting the supply and the 
demand, it is known that the mines of the United States are equal 
to the production of twenty-five per cent. more coal than is now 

being mined and 
marketed. Without 





the-way places come 
naturally into the 
perspective of the 
mind, and it is dis- 
covered that purses, 
no matter how long, 


cannot coax fuel over 
a railroad line which 
has no cars. 

Chen, too, there is 
the great Northwest, 
where vast snowdrifts 
are piled up on flat 
plains. The engines 
cannot pass that way, 
and the vigil of those 
who wait, armed, to 
waylay trains, is long. 
Everywhere the sick 
shiver in cold beds, 
dying at last be- 
cause they cannot be 
warmed. 

Alas the pity of it! 
But that phase of the 
question is not for me. 
| leave it to the pen 
skilled in descriptions. 

Having weeded my 
little patch IL shall 
now gather together 
some stray pieces of 








the expenditure of 
another dollar — for 
mine - machinery, and 
without opening an- 
other slope or shaft, 
the per capita produc- 


tion could” be in- 
creased to 614 tons, 
and the family quota 
to 31% tons. If all 
this coal went into 
family use there 
should be — enough, 


surely, to prevent any 
suffering. But there 
are other enormous 
demands that must 
be met. From state- 
ments made by the 
purchasing agents of 
railroads in various 
parts of the country, 
I am convinced that 
the railroads of the 
nation burn about 
450 tons of coal each 
vear per mile of 
main line. KEsti- 
mating liberally and 
taking 220,000 miles 
of main line as_ the 








information and try to 
paint some of the 
shadows which come 
within my ken. He 
who prophesies aright 
may, by some mischance, be rewarded, but 
wrongly is sure to be condemned. The odds are too heavy. T take 
no chances. It is my purpose to view without bias the conditions, 
and, if possible, see what is just ahead. 

Since the mines of the United States produced about 415 million 
tons of all kinds of coal in 1906, it would seem there should be 
enough to go around, inasmuch as this figures out five tons for 
every man, woman, and child in the nation. By using the govern- 
ment estimate of five to each family, it is shown that this amount 
of coal assures twenty-five tons to each household. Not all families 
burn coal, hence there must he some deductions made to arrive at 
a satisfactory basis of estimate. If there is left out of consideration 


he who prophesies 


Where the Coal begins its Journey to the West—the Entrance to a Pennsylvania Mine 
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basis of calculation, 
it is conservative to 
say that the railroad 
consumption is about 
100,000,000 tons a 
year. In round numbers this is 285.000 tons a day. Such an 
amount is less than one-fourth of the entire coal produced, and 
leaves 300,000,000 tons for home and factory use. I am _ willing 
to admit that it is extremely diflicult, if not almost impossible, 
to determine just what amount of the residue is used by families 
and what part goes into the boilers of manufacturing establish- 
ments. It would probably be conservative to say that the amount 
should be divided half and half. Even such a division would leave 
150,000,000 tons for strictly domestic use. This is equivalent to 
about two tons to the individual and about ten tons to the family, 
the nation over, without making any deductions for those who 
rely entirely upon other fuel. These figures seem to indicate that 
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help in supplying not only its 
domestie demand, but in keep 
ing its railroads, its big flour 
ing mills, and its general in 
dustries running. 

Last winter's shortage was 
a result of a complex situa 
tion. The United Mine 
Workers of America had 
failed to come to terms with 
the bituminous coal-operators 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, at the spring 
conferences and a strike was 
declared. This prevented the 
movement of the normal 
amounts «f coal to the North 
west either by all rail or by the 
lake route. Until the middle 
of July the coal mines in the 
Pittsburg district alone were 
shipping any coal into the 
Northwest. A few stragglers 
began to make shipments late 
in July, but the big deliveries 
were not made until about the 
first of August, or even later. 
Three companies operating in 
Ohio alone resumed opera 
tions early in Augusi, with 
contracts on their books to de 
liver as much as 4,500,000 
tons of coal to the Northwest 
It seemed almost impossible 
for them te complete this tre 
mendous task before the 
season of navigation was 








brought to a close by the 


Hauling Coal from an Eastern Mine for Shipment to the West freezing of the channels 


there is no excuse whatever for a. coal shortage in any part of 
the country at any time, and the indications are undoubtedly cor- 
rect in eyery particular. 

If plenty of coa] is produced, and if there is still a shortage at 
times, what is the reason? Some such conclusion as this has al- 
ways been a source of great comfort to those who are antagonistic 
to the railroads. And yet let no man lay an unwarranted burden 
even upon broad shoulders. It is possible that this situation is 
complex. 

Twenty-eight of our forty-four States produce coal. All but 
three of them produce over a million tons yearly. Five States 
produce between one million and two million tons each. All of 
the others but two produce over three million tons each. The 
tonnage in eight States runs into eight figures, and in one State 
into nine figures. With Pennsylvania producing 130,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal and 71,000,000 tons of anthracite: with Ohio 
producing 27,000,000 tons, West Virginia 43,000,000 tons, and Vir- 
ginia 4,000,000 tons, there is little need for the East and Central 
West to be short of coal at any time. The South also seems to be 
secure since Alabama produces 13,000,000 tons, Kentucky 9,000.- 
000 tons, and Tennessee 6,000,600 tons. The supply of the South- 
west is sufficient to meet all of the possible requirements there, 
especially when there is taken into consideration the great store- 
houses of gas and oil which have been made available for use 
within the last decade. But without these the fuel supply would 
not be bothersome, since Arkansas produces nearly 2,000,000 tons, 
Colorado over 10,000,000 tons, 
Indian Territory nearly 3,000,- 


Rush as they might, some of 

the shipments had to be sent 
through all rail. The Northwest entered the fall, therefore, with 
the chances of a plentiful fue! supply very much against it. 

Then complications came quickly. The Hepburn amendment to 
the interstate commerce act had been passed and became effective 
on August 28. Among other things it required that the railroads 
should give thirty days’ notice of any change in rates. Before any 
rates at all were ready for announcement it was well into Sep 
tember. Then the carriers extending from the head of the lakes 
to the Dakotas and Minnesota let it be known that, yielding to 
popular persuasion, they were about to make a reduction in the 
rates on coal. The dealers immediately concluded that, if any re 
duction at all was to be made, it would be sufficiently attractive 
to warrant their waiting to complete their purchases of winter 
coal. The Hepburn amendment was an untried entity. The full 
force of the thirty days’ delay between the time the rate was filled 
and the time it became effective was not understood by the North 
western coal dealers, unfamiliar with railroad methods. They 
waited for the rates. On October 16 the railroads leading from 
the docks inland announced a reduction in coal rates ranging from 
five cents a ton to sixty-five cents, according to the length of the 
haul. It was November 18 before these rates were effective. The 
railroads from the Illinois fields prepared their tariffs as soon as 
possible to ‘ equalize” the rates, but it was December 5 before 
their tariffs were in effect. The dealers had not been able to get 
even a partial supply during the summer. When the coal was 
plentiful they waited to obtain the advantage of the reduction 





000 tons, and New Mexico 
and Texas nearly 2,000,000 
tons each. 

The least favored section of 
the country is that portion of 
the Northwest affected by the 
coal shortage of last winter. 
This section might be said to 
embrace the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, and the Canadian terri- 
tory just over the boundary 
line. North Dakota produces 
only 300,000 tons annually. 
Washington, which is really 
too far away from the market 
to be of any help, produces 
three and a quarter million 
tons. Wyoming produces 
6,000,000 tons, but its trans- 
portation facilities, except to 
the South, are not exception- 
ally good. The North Dakota 
production, such as it is, con- 
sists entirely of lignite coal. 
The nearest available supply 
is in Iowa, which produces 
7,000,000 tons annually, of not 
very good quality. These 
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things seem to leave the 
Northwest peculiarly reliant 
upon outside. territories for 
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need for these precautions. 











No stretch of memory is re- 
quired to recall the ugly 
spring weather. Domestic 
coal was burned in all sec- 
tions up to June first, where- 
as, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the furnaces are al- 
lowed to go out about April 
first. Coal-dealers who 
usually have some coal left on 
hand at that time of year 
kept buying fuel all through 
the spring, and found their 
stocks exhausted when warm 
weather arrived at last. In 
the East the storing of an- 
thracite begins customarily 
about May first. In that 
month this year the anthra- 
cite production amounted to 
about six million tons, and 
still consumption was 0 
heavy that stocks on hand 
were actually reduced by 28,- 








A Coal-dock on Lake Superior, showing a limited Quantity of Coal stored for the Winter Supply 


They believed they would be able to get all the cecal they might 
require even after the rate reduction became operative, since an 
almost unlimited supply remained on the upper lake docks. But 
even before the rate schedules were effective winter had set in 
prematurely. Boat-insurance on the lakes expired December 5. 
Ten days before that time the channels were frozen over so com- 
pletely that ice-crushers had to be used. Blizzards in the North- 
west accompanied the cold-delaying trains in transit, and necessi- 
tating embargoes on every side. The combination of circumstances 
destroyed what chances the dealers had of replenishing their stocks. 
Car-congestions followed blockades by snow, and, with every inter- 
ruption of transportation facilities, the situation, as to coal, in the 
Northwest became more and more acute. The suffering that fol- 
lowed was the natural and logical outgrowth. 

The coal dealers in that section have been criticised for per- 
mitting the people to suffer while they gave way to their cupidity. 
Last year’s experience has been the inspiracion of hundreds of 
articles advising the Northwestern dealers to store coal during the 
summer. Point is given to this suggestion when the isolated posi- 
tion of the section, as far as coal supply is concerned, is taken 
into consideration. 

The suggestion is easy, but the performance is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. Most of the coals shipped into that section are high 
in sulphur, and fire easily in the piles. This is particularly true 
of the “ fine” coals or the small sizes, where the mass is more com- 
pact and the ventilation poor. This, however, is hardly a formida- 
ble difficulty in view of the fact that most of this coal is stored 
at the lake docks. The expense is the,main thing. Storage bins 
are costly, and the trade in most of the small places is not large 
enough to warrant the expense. Few persons realize the cost. of 
storing coal. The government figures for last year show that the 
average price of coal per ton, the country over, was a little less 
than $1 25 a ton at the mines. To store one thousand tons of coal 
at this price would not entail a tremendous expense. But coal 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia takes a rate of about 
eighty-five cents to the Lake Erie ports. The lake rate to Duluth 
averages about forty cents, and from there to destination the 
all-rail route runs from fifty cents upwards and above the dollar 
mark per ton. From the coal- 
fields of Illinois the rail rate 


000 tons. Up to July first 
three companies only had done 
any stocking of coal and that 
on a very small scale. Only 
ten per cent. of the anthra- 
cite production goes West of the Allegheny Mountains, the re- 
maining ninety per cent. being consumed in the East. Up to July 
first even less than the normal amount had gone West, and, as seen, 
the storing of coal was exceptionally light. It need hardly be 
feared there will be any shortage of this fuel on this account, but 
unless some radical change tukes place the material will not be 
superabundant. 

All through the season the movement of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia coal to Lake Erie ports was with the purpose of in- 
creasing the total movement by lake from 13,000,000 tons to at 
least 16,000,000 tons, that there might not be another shortage in 
the Northwest. Despite this heavy shipment away from the mines 
there is no danger of a shortage in the immediate vicinity of the 
sources of production, but the lake activities were so extensive that 
a great deal of coal was withdrawn from the trade vid the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to the South. 

To offset whatever loss there might be in that way the coal-fields 
of the South began to increase their production, and in addition 
the consumers in the Gulf territory began to draw on the Illinois 
deposits, being aided in that by the action of the railroads in re- 
ducing the rate on Illinois coal to let it into the Southern markets. 
The situation appeared to the Southern people to be serious enough 
to warrant all of the railroads and most of the big industries in 
laying in a supply of coal in storage. This movement was checked 
early in the summer by a railroad disaster, which necessitated the 
placing of embargoes on coal over one of the most important 
sarriers. 

In Texas and the entire Rocky Mountain Territory the people are 
greatly concerned about their coal supply. The demand has been 
understood clearly, and the only obstacle in the way has been that 
of labor supply. In addition to an aggravated shortage of miners 
for the better part of the summer the employees of one big mining 
company, to the number of 20,000, went on a strike. The railroads 
have appeared to share the general alarm in that they have made 
storage rates in an effort to get all consumers to lay in a supply 
of coal when weather conditions were favorable to its movement. 

The shadows of a coal shortage appear to be heavy over most 

(Continued on page 1211.) 





to certain points in the Da- 
kotas is $2 35. This makes 
the coal cost the dealer $3 60 
a ton at his yard. The in- 
terest on $3600 for six months > 
at six per cent. per annum is 
$108, or equal to 10.8 cents a 
ton on the one thousand tons 
in storage. Judging from the 
newspaper reports the people gy 
generally would smile at the 
idea of a coal-dealer haggling 
over a little thing like 10.8 
cents a ton on coal handled. 
The average coal-dealer in 
Chicago figures on about ten 
cents a ton profit on all the 
coal he _ handles. In the 
Northwest the dealers’ profits 
are equally narrow, and they 
cannot be blamed if they re- 
fuse to take even as small a 
loss as eight-tenths of a cent 
a ton, in order that the 
people may not want. 

It is not difficult to see that 
in all sections preparations 























are being made for the coal 
supply for this coming -win- 
ter; and there appears to be 
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Where a Coal Famine is foreshadowed—a Dock at Duluth with its Storage of Coal far below the Average 


















































































“AT LEAST THAT LONG!” 
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MARSHALL HANEY SENDS FOR BERTHA 
ARSHALL HANEY as an accepted lover took the train 


back to his 
him regard his action as that of a stranger. When- 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I 


J. N. MARCHAND 








eye out. He’s plum fuzzy with drink, and you’d better look sharp 


to see he don’t do you. He’s been on the rampage for two days.” 


* Why does he go after me?” 


Haney asked, irritably. “I’m 
out of it. Don’t he know I had nothing to do with his bust up?” 
mountain town in a mood which made ‘**He don’t seem to—or else he’s so locoed he’s forgot it. All 
I know is he’s full of a pizen notion against you.” 


ever he recalled HBertha’s trusting clasp of his hand, They talked on about this a few minutes and then Slater rose, 


he felt like to removing his hat—the stir of his heart 

was also akin to religious reverence. 
With all his brute force, his clouded sense of justice, this 
gambler, this saloonman, was not without qualifying character- 


leaving Haney to himself—but his tender mood was gone. His 
brow was dark. He began to understand that a man could not 
run a business for twenty years and then at a day’s notice clear 


himself of all its trailing consequences. “I'll vamoose,” he said 


istics. He was a Celt, and in almost every Celt there is hidden to himself, with resolution. “Il put me mines in order and 


i poet. Quick to 
wrath, quick to jest, 
and fierce in his 
loves was he, as is 
the typical Irishman 
whom England has 
not yet succeeded in 
changing to her own 
type. Moreover, he 
was an American as 
well as a Celt (and 
the American is the 
most sentimental of 
men, it is said), and 
now that he had been 
surprised into honor- 
able matrimony, he 
began to arrange his 
affairs for his wife’s 
pleasure and glory. 
The words in which 
she had accepted him 
lingered in his ears 
like phrases of a lit- 
tle hesitating song. 
For her he had sold 
his gambling - halls, 
for her he was willing 
to abandon the asso- 
ciates of a lifetime. 

He was sitting in 
the ear  dreamily 
smoking, his hat 
drawn overx his brows, 
when an acquaintance 
passing through the 
car stopped, with a 
word of greeting. Or- 
dinarily, Haney would 
have been glad of his 
company, but he made 
a place for him at 
this time with grud- 
ging slowness. 

“How are ye, Sla- 
ter? Set ye down.” 

“ T hear you've sold 
your saloons,” Slater 
began, as he settled 
into place. 

Haney nodded. 

Slater grinned. 
“ You don’t seem very 
sociable to-day, 
Mart?” 

Haney remained si- 
lent. 

“T just dropped 
down beside you to 
say that young Wil- 
kinson went broke in 
your place last night 
and has it in for you. 
You want to have an 
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Putting the muzzle of his weapon almost against Haney’s 
breast, he fired, uttering a wild curse at the moment of recoil 
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go down into the val- 
ley and take the girl 
with me. God _ bless 
her! We'll take a 
little turn as far as 
New York. I'll put 
long miles between me 
and all this sporting 
record of mine. She 
don’t like it, and Ill 
quit it. Ill begin a 
new life entirely.” 
And a glow of new- 
found virtue filled his 
heart. Of Wilkinson 
he had no fear—only 
disgust. “Why 
should the fool pur- 
sue me?” he asked 
himself. ‘He took 
his chances and_ lost 
out. If he wasn’t a 
farmer he’d drop it.” 

He ate his supper 
at the hotel alone, and 
then, busy with plans 
for his new career, 
went out into the 
street to find - Will- 
iams, his partner. It 
was inevitable that he 
should bring up at 
the bar of his former 
saloon; no other place 
in town was so much 
like home, after all. 
He was glad to find a 
couple of old friends 
there, and they, hav- 
ing but just heard of 
the sale of his outfit, 
hastened to greet and 
congratulate him. Of 
his greatest good for- 
tune, of his highest 
conquest, they of 
course knew nothing, 
and he didn’t feel 
like telling them of it. 
He did declare his in- 
tention to leave the 
town and quit the 
liquor business. 

The saloon was 
nearly empty, for the 
reason that the 
miners had not yet 
finished their evening 
meal, and Haney and 
his two cronies had 


‘just absorbed — their 


second round of 
drinks when the side 
door burst violently 
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open, and a man, white and wild, with a double-barrelled shotgun 
in his hand, abruptly entered, darted across the floor. and putting 
the muzzle of his weapon almost against Haney’s breast, fired, 
uttering a wild curse at the moment of recoil. “Die, you 
thief!” 

The tall gambler reeled under the shock, swinging half round, 
his hands clutching at the railing, a look of agony and surprise 
upon his face. The assassin, intent, alert, would have fired again 
had not a bystander felled him to the floor. The room filled 
instantly with excited men, eager to take a hand, vociferous 
with hate, but Haney, with one palm pressed to his breast, stood 
silent—curiously silent—his lips white with his effort at  self- 
control. 

At length two of his friends seized him, tenderly asking: “ How 
is it, old man? Are you hurt bad?” 

His lips moved—they listened—as he faintly whispered: “ He’s 
got me, boys. Here’s where I cash in.” ; 

“Don’t say that, Mart. You’ll pull through,” said his friend, 
chokingly. Then with ferocious impatience he yelled, “ Somebody 
get the doctor. Damn it all! Get moving. Don’t you see him 





bleed ?” 
Haney moved his head feebly. “Lay me down, Pete—I'm torn 
to pieces—I’m all in, I’m afraid. . . . Get me little girl—that’s 


all I ask.” 

Very gently they took him in their arms and laid him on one 
of the gambling-tables in the rear room, while the barkeeper 
drove the crowd out. Again Haney called, impatiently, almost 
fiercely: “ Send for Bertie—quick !” 

The men looked at each other in wonder, and one of them 
tapped his brow significantly, for no one knew of his love-affair. 
While still they stared, Williams came rushing wildly in. All 
gave way to him, and the young doctor who followed him was 
greeted with gratitude. To Williams, whom he _ recognized, 
Haney repeated his command, “Send for Bertie,’ and with a 
hurried scrawl the younger man put down the girl’s name and 
address on a piece of paper, and said: “ Here! Somebody rush 
this. Tell her to come quick as the Lord will let her.” Then 
with the tenderness of a brother he bent to Haney. “ How is 
it, Mart?” 

His supreme desire attended to, Haney sank into a patient 
immobility that approached stupor, while the surgeon worked 
with intense haste to stop the flow of blood. The wound was 
most barbarous, and Williams's eyes filled with tears as he looked 
upon that magnificent torso mangled by buck-shot. He loved 


his big partner—Haney was, indeed, his highest enthusiasm—’ 


his chief object of adoration, and to see him riddled in this way 
by a crazy fool was a devil’s doom. He lost hope. “ It’s all over 
with Mart Haney,” he said, chokingly, a few minutes later, to 
the men crowding the barroom, and then his rage against the 
assassin broke forth. He became the tiger seeking the blood of 
him who had slain his mate. His curses rose to primitive ferocity. 
“Where is he?” he asked. 

To him stepped a man—one whose voice was quiet, but intense. 
“ We've attended to his case, Williams. He’s toeing the moon- 
light from a lamppost—want to see?” 

For an instant the avenger’s rage flared out at these officious 
friends who had cheated him of his share in the swift delight of 
killing—then tears again misted his eyes, and with a dignity and 
pathos which had never graced his speech before, he pronounced 
a slow eulogy upon his friend: “ No man had a right to accuse 
Mart Haney of any trick. He took his chances, fair and square. 
He had no play with crooked cards or ‘ doctored’ wheels. It was 
all ‘above-board’ with him. He was dead game, and a sport— 
you all know that—and now to be ripped to bits with buck-shot, 
just when he was takin’ a wife, is hellish.” 

His voice faltered, and in the dead silence which followed this 
revelation of Haney’s secret, he turned and reentered the inner 
room, to watch beside his friend. 

The hush which lay over the men at the bar lasted till the 
barkeeper said, “ Boys, that’s news to me: that does make it 
tough.” Then those who had hitherto spoken against the lynch- 
ing of the murderer directed new malediction against him, and 
— who had handled the rope took comfort and honor to them- 
selves. 

“Who is the woman?” asked one of those who waited. 

This question remained unanswered till the messenger to the 
telegraph-office returned. Even then little beyond her name was 
revealed, but each man, in his rude way, began to pray that she 
might reach the dying man before his eyes should close forever. 
“He can’t five till sunrise,” said one, “and there is no train from 
the Junction till morning. She can’t get here without a special. 
Did you order a special for her?” 

““No—I didn’t think of it,” the messenger replied, with a sense 
of shortcoming. 

“Tt must be done!” 

“T’ll attend to that,” said Slater. ‘“T know the superintendent ; 
I'll wire him to see her—and bring her.” 

“Well, be quick about it. Expense don’t count now.” 

It was beautiful to see how these men, rough and sordid as 
many of them were, rose to the poetic value of the situation. As 
one of them, who had seen (and loved) the girl, told of her youth 
and beauty, “they all stood rigidly in silent attention. “ She’s 
hardly more than a child,” he explained; “but you never saw a 
more level-headed little business woman in your life. She runs 
the ‘Golden Eagle’ hotel at Junction, and does it alone. That’s 
what caught Mart, Ill bet. She’s as straight as a Ute, and her 
eyes are clear as agates. She’s a little captain—just the mate 

* for Mart: she’ll save him, if anybody can.” 
“Will she come? Can she get away?” 
“ Of course she’ll come. She’ll ride an engine or jump a flat-car 
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to get here. You can depend on a woman in such things. She 
don’t stop to calculate; she ain't that kind. She comes—you can 
bet high on that. I’m only worrying for fear Mart won't hold 
out till she gets here.” 

Meanwhile, every man in the room where Haney lay sat in 
silence, with an air of waiting—waiting for the inevitable end 
The bleeding had been checked, but the sufferer’s breathing was 
painful and labored, and the doctor, sitting close beside him, was 
studying means to prolong life—not save it—for with stiffened 
lips Haney had said: “ Keep me alive till she comes, doctor. She 
must marry me—here—I want her to have all I've got—every- 
thing. Get the judge—ready—” ; 

They understood. He wished to dower his love with his wealth. 
to place in her hands his will, beyond the reach of any con 
testant, and this resolution, through the hours of his agony, 
through the daze of his weakness, persisted heroically. Even the 
doctor’s throat filled with sympathetic emotion as he thought 
of the young maiden soon to be thrust into this tragic scene. H¢ 
answered soothingly: “T’ll do all I can, Mart. There’s a lot of 
vitality in you yet. We won't give up. You'll pull through with 
her help.” 

To this Haney made no reply, and the hours passed with 
ghostly step. It was a most moving experience for the young 
doctor to look round that wide room, littered with scattered cards, 
the wheels of chance motionless at the hazard where the last 
gambler’s bet had ended. In the “ look-out’s chair.” where the 
gambler himself used to sit, an unseen arbiter now gloomed, 
watching a game where life was the forfeit. A spectral finge1 
seemed to rest upon the blood-red spot of every board. No sound 
came from the drinking-saloon in front. The miners had with 
drawn. Only the barkeeper and a few personal friends kept 
willing vigil. 

_ About nine o'clock an answering telegram came to Slater: 
“Girl just leaving on special. Will make all speed possible.” 

Haney smiled when Williams read this message to him. “1 
knew it,” he whispered; “she'll come.” Then his lips set in a 
grim line. “And I’ll be here when she comes.” Thereafter he 
had the look of a man who hangs with hooked fingers in iron 
resolution above an abyss, husbanding every resource — forcing 
himself to think only of the blue sky above him. . 

A little later the priest knocked at the door and asked to see 
the dying man, but to this request Haney shook his head. “No, 
no, I’ve no strength to waste—'tis good of him—wait! Tell him 
to be here—to marry us—” And with this request.the priest 
was forced to be content. “May the Lord God be merciful to 
him!” he exclaimed, fervently, as he turned away. 

Once again, about midnight, the wounded man roused up to 
say: “The ceremony must be legal—I want no lawsuits after. 
The girl must be protected.” He was thinking of his brothers, 
rapacious and selfish. He wanted every safeguard thrown around 
his love. 

“We'll attend to that,” answered Williams. ‘ We'll take every 
precaution.”” He seemed able to read his partner's thoughts. 
“He wants the judge to be present as well as the priest,” he ex 
plained to the doctor; “so that if the girl would rather, she can 
be married by the court as well as by the Chureh.” Every man 
in the secret realized that the girl was being endowed with an 


‘immense fortune, and that she would be the quarry of every self 


seeking relative whose interests would be served by attacking her 
rights in the premises. “ There'll be no lawsuits to follow,” was 
the comment Williams made to the judge. “ Mart’s brothers are 
a wolfish lot.” 

From time to time messages flashed between the oncoming train 
and the faithful watchers. “It’s all up-grade, but Johnson is 
breaking all records. At this rate she'll reach here by daylight.” 
said Slater; “but that’s a long time for Mart to wait on that 
rough bed,” he said to Williams. ; 

“T know that, but to move him would hasten his death; the 
doctor is afraid to turn him—even—and Mart himself won't have 
it. We've propped him into the easiest position, and there’s noth- 
ing to do but wait for the girl.” 


CHAPTER II 
BERTHA’S UPWARD FLIGHT. 


BERTHA was eating her supper, after a hard day’s work, in her 
little hotel, when the fateful yellow envelope was handed to her 
The words of the message were few—‘‘ Come at once. Mart hurt, 
not expected to live.” It was signed by Williams. While still 
she sat stunned and hesitant, under the weight of this demand, 
another and much more explicit telegram came—* Johnson, 
superintendent, is ordered to fetch you with special train. Don’t 
delay a moment. Mart needs you—is calling for you. Come at’ 
once!” And the phrase “is calling for you” reached her heart 
decided her. 

She rose, and with a word of explanation to her housekeeper 
put on her hat and threw a cloak over her arm. “ Mart is sick 
and I’ve got to go to him: I don’t know when I'll be back,” 
she said. “I’ve got to go to Cripple. Get along the best you 
can.” Her face was white, but calm, and her manner deliberate. 
“Send word to mother that Captain Haney is hurt and I’ve gone 
up to see him—tell her not to worry.” 

To her night-clerk who had come on duty she merely said, “I 
reckon you'll have to look after things to-morrow. [I'll try to 
get back day after—if I don’t, get Lem Markham to take my 
place.” While still she stood arranging the details of her business 
a short dark man stepped inside the door and greeted her kindly 
but gravely. 

“I’m Johnsgn, the Division Superintendent,” he 
“ They’ve telegraphed me for a special and I’m going to take you 


explained 
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up myself; Mart is 
a friend of mine,” 
he added with some 
feeling. 

She thanked him 
with a look and a 
quick clasp of the 
hand, and_ together 
they hurried into the 
street and down to 
the station where an 
engine, coupled to a 
single coach, stood 
panting like a fierce 
animal, a cloud of 
spark-lit smoke _roll- 
ing from its stack. 
The car was merely 
a short caboose—but 
the girl stepped into 
it without a  mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and 
the locomotive took 
the track like a spir- 
ited horse. As the 
engineer got up speed 
the car began to 
rock «and roll vio- 
lently, and Johnson 
remarked to the girl: 
“T guess you’d bet- 
ter take my chair. 
it’s bolted to the 
floor, and you’ can 
hang on when we go 
round the curves.” 

She obeyed instaft- 
ly, and with her 
smadl hands gripping 
the arm-rests of the 
rude seat, cowered in 
silence, while the 
clamoring engine 
rushed over the level 
lands and labored up 
the grades, shrieking 
now and again as if 
in mingled pain and 
warning. The car 
was dimly lighted, 
and Johnson and the 
brakeman for the 
most part on the 
lookout in the tur- 
ret, and the girl rode 
alone—rode far, pass- 
ing swiftly from girl- 
hood to womanhood— 
so full of enforced 
meditation were the 
hours of that ride. 
She was leaving some- 
thing sweet and care- 
free behind her, and 










thought troubled her 
with a new revelation 
of what that relation- 
ship might mean. She 
felt suddenly very 
small, very weak, and 
very helpless. ‘“ He 
must be good to me,” 
she murmured, and 
then, as the words of 
his prayer to her came 
back, she added, * And 
I'll be good to him.” 

‘ar and farther be- 
low her shone the 
lights in the little 
hotel, and the busy 
and jocund scenes of 
her girlish life re- 
ceded swiftly. At 
this moment her desk 
and the little sitting- 
room where the men 
lounged seemed a 
haven of peace and 
plenty, and the car 
rocking and plunging 
through the night was 
like a ship rising and 
falling on wild seas 
under unknown stars. 


The clear light of 
the mountain dawn 
was burnishing brass 
into gold as the en- 
gine slid up the level 
track at the end of its 
run, and came to a 
stealthy ‘halt beside 
the platform. 

“Here we are,” 
called Johnson, from 
his turret, and Bertha 
rose stiff and _ sore 
with the long night’s 
ride, her resolution 
cooled to a kind of 
passive endurance. 
“ALL vight, Tm 
ready,’ she called 
back. 

Williams met her 
at the step. “It’s all 
right, Sis. Mart’s 
still here—and wait- 
ing for you.” 

Instantly, at the 
sight of his ugly, fa- 
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was about to face 
death—that she knew 
—but she had one 
very clear conception 
—the man who had 
been most kind to her 
and to whom she had given her promise of marriage, was dying and 
needed her, was calling for her through the night. Burdened with 
responsibility from her childhood, accustomed to make her own 
decisions, she had responded to this prayer, knowing dimly that this 
journey denoted a new and portentous experience—a fundamental 
change in her life. 

She had liked Haney, and admired him from the first; but her 
feeling was as yet very like that of a boy for a man, with very 
little of woman's passion in it. She was appalled and benumbed 
by the thought that she was soon to look upon that splendid form 
lying prene. She was soon to meet those bold eyes closing in 
death, and yet she did not shrink from it. The nurse latent in 
every woman rose in her, and she ached with desire to haste, 
longing to lay her hand upon him in some healing way. His 
kindness, his gentleness during the days of his final courtship had 
sunk deep—his generosity had been so full, so free, so unhesi- 
tating. She thought of him not as a lover but as a friend. 

She thought of her mother, and as a fuller conception of the 
alarm and anxiety she would feel came to her, she decided to send 
her a telegram. “She will know it was my duty to go,” she de- 
cided. “ As for the hotel—what does it matter now?” Nothing 
seemed to matter, indeed, save the speed of the engine. 

The night was long, interminably long. Once and again John- 
son came down out of his perch, and spoke a: few clumsy werds 
of well-meaning encouragement: but her mood was unresponsive. 
Her brain was too busy with taking leave of old conceptions and 
in mastering new dutics to be otherwise than vaguely graieful to 
her companions, and her surroundings were but shadows. Her 
mind was clear on one other point—this going committed her to 
Marshall Haney. there could be no question now. “Some time, 
soon, if he lives, | must acecpt him as my husband,” and the 

. 


While they bore the table on which her husband fay, the young wife 
walked beside them, unheeding the throngs that walled her way 


Sete ey as peer N about? How did it 
happen?” 

“Tl clear that up 
as we go,” he replied, 
and led the way to a 
carriage. 

Once inside, she turned her keen gaze upon him. ‘“ Now go ahead 
—straight.” 

He did so in the blunt terms of a man whose life has been 
always on the border, and who has no nice shading in act or word. 

“Is he dying?” she asked, at the first pause. 

“Tm afraid he is, sister.” he replied, gently. “'That’s what’s 
made the night seem long to us—but you’re here, and it’s all 
right now.” 

That she was to look on him dying had been persistently in 
her mind: but that she was to see him mangled by an assassin 
added horror to her dread. She was girl enough to shudder at 
the sight of blood. 

Williams went on: “ He’s weak, too weak to talk much, and 
so I'm going to tell you what he wants. He wants you to marry 
him before he dies.” The girl drew away, but he went on firmly. 
“Yes, he wants to give you legal rights to all he has, and you’ve 
got to do it.” 

Bertha’s blood chilled with dismay and terror. Her throat filled 
and her bosom swelled with the effort she made at self-control, 
and Williams, watching her with bright eyes of admiration, hur- 
ried on to the end. “ Everything is ready. There is a priest (if 
you want him). and Judge Brady, with civil ceremony, if that 
will please you better. Or we'll get a Protestant minister. It’s 
for you to say—only the knot must be tied good and tight. I 
told the boys you'd take a priest for Mart’s sake—he says, ‘ Make 
it waterproof, so that no will-breaking brothers or cousins can 
slack the cords agin’ you—and now it’s up to you, little sis- 
ter. He has only a few hours, anyway, and IT don’t see that 
you can refuse, especially as it makes his dying—-’ He stopped 
there. 

The street was silent as they drew up to the saloon door, and 
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only Slater and one or two of his friends were. present when 
Bertha walked into the barroom, erect as a boy, her calm, sweet 
face ashen-white in the electric light. For an instant she stood 
there in the middle of the floor alone, her big dark eyes search- 
ing every face. Then Judge Brady, a kindly gray-haired man, 
advanced and took her hand. “ We're very glad to see you,” he 
gravely said, introducing himself. Williams, who had entered 
the inner room, returned instantly, to say, ‘*Come! he’s waiting.” 

Without a word the bride entered the presence of her groom, 
and the doctor, bending low to the gambler, said: ‘ Be careful, 
now, Mart. Don’t try to rise—be perfectly still—she has come.” 

Haney turned with a smile—a tender, humorous smile—and 
whispered: “ Bertie, acushla mavourneen! Come to me!” 

Then the watchers withdrew, leaving them alone, and the girl, 
bending above him, kissed him. ‘ Oh, Captain, can’t I do some- 
thing? I must do something.” 

“Yes, darlin’, ye can. You can marry me this minute, and ye 
must. I’m dying, girl—so the doctor says—I don't feel it that 
way: but, anyhow, we take no chances. All I have is for you, 
and so—” 

She put her hand over his lips. “ You must be quiet. I under- 
stand, and [ will do it—but only to make you well.” She turned 
to the door, and her voice was clear as she said to the doctor, “I 
am ready.” 

* Will you have Father Kearney?” asked Williams. 

She turned toward Haney. “Just as he says.” 

* The stricken miner, ghastly with the pain brought on by move- 
ment, responded to the doctor’s question only by a whisper, * The 
priest—first.” 

The girl heard, and her fine clear glance rested upon the face 
of the priest. Tears were on her cheeks, but a kind of exulta- 
tion was in her tone, as she said, “* I am willing, father.” 

With a look which denoted his appreciation of the girl’s cour- 
age, the priest stepped forward and led her to her place beside 
her husband-to-be. She took Haney’s big nerveless hand in her 
firm grasp, and together they listened to the solemn words which 
made them husband and wife. It seemed that the man was pass- 
ing even as the priest uttered his opening prayer. but his whis- 
pered responses came, and only when the final benediction was 
given, and, the priest and the judge fell back before the rush of 
the young doctor, did the wounded man’s eyes close in final col- 
lapse. He had, indeed, reached the end of his endurance. 

The young wife spoke then imperiously, almost fiercely, ask- 
ing: “ Why is he lying here? This is no place for him.” 

The doctor explained. “ We were afraid to move him—till you 
came. In fact, he wouldn't let me move him. If you say so—” 

With these words she assumed direction of his removal, and 
the men shifted their responsibility to her shoulders with sighs 
of deep relief. Whatever happened now, Mart’s will had been 
secured—and while they bore the table on which her husband lay, 
the young wife walked beside them, unheeding the throngs that 
walled her way. Every one made way for her, waited upon her, 
eager to serve her, partly because she was Marshall Haney’s wife, 
but more because of her youth and the brave heart which looked 
from her clear and candid eyes. 

She showed no hesitation now, gave out no word of weakness; 
on the eontrary, she commanded with certainty and_ precision, 
calling to her aid all that the city afforded. Not till she had 
summoned the best of surgeons, and was sure that everything 
had been done that could be done, did she permit herself to rest 
—or think of her mother and the home in the valley. 

And when she sank to sleep upon a couch beside her husband's 
bed, Williams, with a note of deep admiration, repeated to the 
surgeon: “ Ain’t she a little captain? Mart won't die—he can't 
afford to die now; he’s got too much to live for.” 





Some months later a tall, thin man, with one helpless side, 
entered the big luminous hall of the Antler’s Hotel at the Springs, 
upheld by a stalwart attendant, and accompanied by a_sweet- 
faced, calm-lipped young woman. It was Marshall Haney and 
his young wife, coming down for the first time, since his illness, to 
the Springs, and those who knew their story stood aside with a 
thrill of profound admiration for the girl whose bravery and 
tenacity of devotion had brought her husband back to life and to 
a growing measure of his former strength. . 

Williams, faithful, emphatic as ever, followed them with a 
proud smile, and when he glanced round the handsome suite of 
rooms on the sunny side of the house he visibly exulted. ‘“ There’s 
nothing too good for Marshall Haney and his side - partner,” said 
he. 

And Haney replied, with a look of reverence at his young bride, 
“She’s airned it—and more!” 

His recovery had been slow and painful, and he was still but 
the broken frame of the man he had been. Gray was in his hair, 
and a singular appeal in his big eves as he said: “TI do believe T 
do feel better down here: my heart seems to work aisier. I’m 
going to get right along now.” 

“T hope so,” she answered in the tone of a daughter. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HANEYS BUY A HOME 


To young Mrs. Haney the city of Colorado Springs was a daz- 
zling social centre. The beauty of the homes along its wide streets, 
the splendor of its private carriages. affected her almost as deeply 
as the magnitude and glory of Denver itself. but she was not of those 
who display their weaknesses and diflidence. She ate her first 
dinner in the lofty Antler’s dining hall with quiet dignity, and 
would not have been particularly noticed but for Haney, who was 


a marked figure in any throng, and well known to the waiters of 
the hotel. 

Several men came up to utter words of congratulation, but their 
eyes (as Bertha perceived) gave out a kind of pity, and well they 
might, for Marshall Haney was but a poor hulk of his former self. 
One lung had been deeply torn and his left shoulder was almost 
wholly disabled, but his physical weakening was not more marked 
than his mental mellowing. He was softened—* gentled,” as the 
horsemen say. His eyes were larger, and his face, once so stern 
and masterful, gave out an appealing expression by reason of the 
deep horizontal wrinkles which had developed his brow. He had 
grown a mustache, and this being gray made him look older, much 
older. It was plain that he mentally leaned upon his keen- 
eyed, impassive little wife who never for one moment lost her 
hold upon herself or her surroundings. Her keen, flashing glances 
took note of everything about her, and her lips were close-set and 
firm. 

She met the men who addressed her with entire fearlessness and 
candor. (She was afraid only of women in good clothes.) Speak- 
ing with the easy slanginess of a boy, using naturally and un 
consciously the most picturesque phrases of the West, ‘“ You bet ” 
and “all right” were authorized English so far as she was con 
cerned. She had grown older, too, and yet not so much older as 
more womanly. 

In answer to inquiry she said: * | don’t know. We're apt to set 
tle down right here. They say you can't beat this town any 
where for society, and I.sure like the looks of it and so does the 
captain. We'll hang out at this hotel for a while—not too long 
for it’s mighty expensive.” Here she smiled a quick flashing smile. 
*T can’t get used to spending money. I'm afraid all the time I'll 
wake up. It’s just like a dream [ used to have of finding chink. 
I always came to before I had a chance to handle it and see if it 
was real.” 

Haney answered indulgently: ‘Tis all real, Birdie. Ill show 
you that when I’m meself again.” 

“Oh, I believe it, at least part of the time.” she retorted. 
“But Ill have to flash a roll to do it—checks are no good. 1 
could sign a million checks and not have ‘em seem like real money. 
I'm from Missouri when it comes to cash.” 

The mother had always stood in bewilderment and wonder of 
her daughter, and she and Williams usually sat about in sifence 
like the adoring subjects in the presence of their sovereigns. They 
had no doubts whatsoever concerning the power and primacy of 
gold, and as for Haney himself his unquestioning confidence in 
his little wife’s judgment was like an article of religious faith. 

After breakfast, the second day of her stay, Bertha ordered a 
carriage, and they drove about the town in the brilliant morning 
sunshine looking for a place to build. She resembled a little home- 
seeking sparrow—every cozy cottage was to her an allurement. 
“There’s a dandy place, Captain,” she said several times. 
“Wouldn’t you like a house like that?” 

He with larger notions shook his head each time. “ Too small, 
3irdie. We've the right to a fine big place—like that now.” He 
nodded toward a stately gray-stone mansion with the sign “ For 
Sale” planted on its lawn. 

She was aghast. “Gee! What would we do with a palace like 
that?” 

“ Live in it, sure.” 

“Tt would need four chambermaids and a hired man to take 
care of it—and think of the money it would spoil to stock it with 
furniture!” She gazed at it longingly. “ I’d sure like that porch 
—and the garden. You could sit there on the porch and see 
the mountains. But my ears and whiskers, the expense of keep- 
ing it!” 

They passed on to other and less palatial possibilities and re- 
turned to the hotel undecided, and the two women, bewildered and 
weary, diverged and discussed the matter of dress till the mid- 
day meal. 

“T like being rich.” said Bertha, as they took their seats in the 
lovely dining-room and looked about at the tables so shining, so 
dainty. “It would be fun to run a hotel like this, don’t you 
think?” She addressed her mother. 

‘Good gracious, no! Think of the help, and then the worry 
of looking after all this silver. No, it’s teo splendid for us.” 

Haney still retained enough of his ancient humor to smile at 
them. “I'd rather see you manage that big stone house which 
I'm going to buy.” The women, smitten dumb by this declaration, 
stared at him over their soup. He went on quietly. “Sure, me 
mind’s made up. You ’phone the agent after dinner and we'll go 
up and see it this afternoon.” 

sertha’s bosom heaved with excitement, and her eyes expanded. 
“Td like to see the inside of a house like that. It must be half 
as big as this hotel. But to own it. You're crazy, Captain.” 

The remote possibility of walking through that wonderful man- 
sion took away her appetite, and she became silent and reflective 
in the face of a delicious fried chicken. The magic of her hus- 
band’s wealth began to make itself felt. 

Haney insisted on smoking a cigar in the lobby, and, warn- 
ing him to be careful, Bertha took her mother away to talk over 
the tremendous decision which was about to be thrust upon them. 
“We want a house,” said Bertha, decisively, “but not a palace 
like that. What would we do with it? It scares me up a bit to 
think of it.” 

“T guess he was joking.” Mrs. Gilman agreed. 

*T can see the porch would be fine for him.” the young wife 
went on, “ but gimminy spitter. we'd all be lost in the place.” 

It proved to be larger and more splendid than its outside 
promised, and as they came out of it. after a hurried survey of its 
rooms, the Captain said to the agent with a quiet nod: “ We take 

(Continued on page 1212.) 
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THE MARVELS OF THE DEEP 
IN COLORED GLASS 


UCKED away in one of 
the tower rooms of the 
American Museum of 
Natural History, on 
the upper West Side of 

New York, there is now being 
installed, after some four years 
of the most arduous scientific 
work, a collection that will rank 
well up ameng the world’s won- 
ders. In glass, beautifully fash- 
ioned, exquisitely colored, are 
model after model, close to two 
hundred already, of the minia- 
ture marine animals of the 
ocean’s depths. These are of 
glass, because glass is pliable 
for the making of delicate 
forms, is susceptible in the 
highest degree to color treat- 
ment, and is permanent. What 
is more, each and every model 
is absolutely accurate scientific- 
ally, even to the most subtle 
shades of color. 

It will be impossible for New 
York and its visitors not to be- 
come enthusiastically interested 
in this extraordinary collection. 
To the scientist it presents 
marine life in the utmost per- 
fection of detail, exhibiting 
specimens that otherwise could 
only be seen under the micro- 
scope, and then would quickly 
wither. For those artistically 
inclined there are to be viewed 
in this exhibit wonderful and 
almost unbelievable combina- 
tions of color. The quaint 
forms and strange and extraor- 
dinary bodies, unknown hitherto 
except to microscope gazers, 
will equally fascinate the 
general public that know little 


technically of either science or art. 


By CROMWELL CHILDE 

















A magnified Model of a kind of “Moss” Animal found 
in fresh Water. The Color Effects are Blue and Brown 


Added to this is the fact that 


this new exhibit is the only one of its kind, the nearest approaches 
to it being the famous glass flowers of Harvard University, and 
the Ziegler collection of marine animal life in Germany, which 
models, however, are of wax and have to be frequently renewed. 
Possibly there may seem to be exaggeration in the foregoing 
paragraphs and in the description that follows, but in reality 
these curious models far outstrip in interest the wonderfully deli- 

















A Model of a Colony of Hydroids, immensely enlarged. In 
their natural Size they would barely cover a Pencil-point 
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foot long. 


cate and intricate products 
of the Venetian glass-workers. 
A field that has hitherto been 
untrodden has now been ven- 
tured into, the most extraor- 
dinary thing about it all being 
that, in this production, art 
has been harnessed with science, 
and a looker-on may be assured 
that in peering into these cases 
he is gazing at the actual won- 
ders of the sea, made visible 
for the first time to the naked 
eye. 

Some of the photographie re- 
productions printed with this 
article will hardly seem within 
the range of possibilities as 
animals, even of the unknown 
seas. Yet there is not one of 
these that is not a real marine 
living organism, though not a 
few are close on the mysterious 
border-line between animal and 
vegetable existence. No photo- 
graph, however, can even begin 
to hint at the marvellous and 
fantastic strangeness of these 
forms seen in all their wealth 
of delicate colors. 

Take, for example, among 
all these models, that lovely 
marvel in rose pink that a 
Japanese author has_ called 
“the parasol of the sea god- 
dess Otohime.” At the Mu- 
seum they call this the “ giant 
hydra,” and a giant it is, for 
the model, in natural size, 
stands twenty-eight inches high. 
This model, all of glass, is a 
triumph over’ extraordinary 
difficulties. The long stem is 
crowned first by a fringe of 
delicate, waving tentacles a 


Then comes a circle of what seem like waving, graceful 


bunches of fruit, and on top of all a fringe of small tentacles; so 
that what appears to be all of a piece is really a large number of 
pieces welded together with the “ patience of Job and the wisdom 


of Solomon.” 


To the ordinary eye this animal is very like an 


opaque pink glass such as is used for flowers, and is of a velvety 


rose color. 


Fancy the glorious pink hydras rising in solitary state 


from the muddy bottom of the Japan Sea! The supreme value of 

















Glass Replica of a “* Radiolarian,’ 


’ 


a minute Animal no larger 


than a Grain of Sand. The Model is enlarged 400 Diameters 
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A giant “ Hydroid” (twenty-eight inches tall) from the Japan Sea, 
called by the Japanese “ the Parasol of the Sea Goddess Otohime” 


the glass model as an aid to science could not be more clearly 
shown than in this instance. Both form and color are preserved 
for all time, a thing impossible in the case of the original specimen, 
which, limp, colorless, and shrunken—-though when fresh it could be 
stretched to seven feet. so elastie was it—is bottled in alcohol in 
the same case. By the side of the model also is a photograph of 
the original, colored and carefully diagrammed, the idea being 
eventually to use this threefold exposition of objects throughout 
the collection. 

Hardly less beautiful. and certainly quite as extraordinary, is 
another one of the big 
marine animals, the giant 
sea anemone, a creature a 
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anemone is quite common, and doubtless in that topsy-turvy coun- 
try a fish that lives inside of a marine animal does not seem very 
extraordinary, after all. 

Next to the giant sea anemone is one from Wood's Holl that is 
not a giant, but is notable as to both color and workmanship. Here 
this is shown in two forms, both contracted and expanded, in the 
first instance a protuberance of coral red, and in the seeond a 
marine chrysanthemum, the delicate, round white petals tipped 
with pink, and the centre pinkish yellow. Mounted on a piece of 
gray rock, this group is like a bit of tropical marine garden. 

If it was wonderful to reproduce in glass the hydra and the sea 
anemones, which could be made natural size, what shall be said 
of the models that represent an infinitude of microscopic work ? 
For instance, there are two real hermit-crabs in a bottle, each 
about the size of a nickel. If you look closely, you will see that 
their backs are covered with a faint bluish velvety substance. That 
fuzz is a colony of hydroids in countless numbers. and a glass 
model of a very small section of the colony, placed next to the 
bottle, shows what it is like. Enlarged almost ineconceivably, this 
section shows a group of these ocean parasites or polyps, the group 
being about ten inches long and four inches high. Rising from a 
base of salmon color, these polyps are of an exquisitely beautiful 
shade of changeable blue, with a decided pink tone in the centre of 
the branching, tubular bodies. There are three kinds of polyps 
in this colony, feeding, fighting, and reproductive, and there is a 
marked difference in their shape. A neighboring group of hydroids, 
common to both English waters and the Mediterranean, shows 
similar changeable hues, but the tone is lilac. Then there is a 
third group, where the tasselled and curiously pointed polyps are 
blue, except for the stems, which show a blending of red and yellow 

Another triumph in the way of overcoming seemingly insuperable 
obstacles with the aid of the microscope is to be found in the glass 
reproductions of those marine animals that might be called “ ani 
mated glass.” In actual life they look like nothing more or less 
than actual glass bodies. Seen through the microscope, their skele 
tons, which in bottles seem only grains of sand, are fairylike 
structures of transparent white, as intricate in form as snowflakes 
One, from the tropical Atlantic, is a sort of filigree ball with many 
long, sharp points; another, from the Central Pacifie, is like a 
basket of elaborate open weave. Still another of that basketlike 
form has three long points at equal intervals, and in the hollow 
made by these the living animal is shown, in blue glass, as a 
ball with three radiating shafts, each tipped with a ball, while a 
fourth is a mass of heavenly blue needle points coming through 
the meshes of a circular white basket. These are radiolarians, 
grouped under the general scientific name of salicious invertebrates 

Dead coral, which is only a mass of skeletons, retains, of course, 
both form and color, but for showing what the living animal is 
like glass must be resorted to if permanency is desired \ piece 
of the ordinary reddish color in a museum, for instance, is only 
a reminder of a dead race; but people some of the holes with models 
of the living polyps, as has been done in this collection, and you 
have the present to show what the past really was. The green and 
yellow polyps here are only about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 

(Continued on page 1211.) 





foot or so in diameter and 
about four inches thick. 
Here the glass-worker had 
an entirely different problem 
in the way of tentacles. 
One usually thinks of ten- 
tacles as something long 
and wavy, but this big sea 
anemone has little beads in- 
stead, and, to conform to 
the exactness that science 
demands, the modeller was 
obliged to‘reproduce no less 
than 16,000 of these tiny 
protuberances, each much 
smaller than a_ pin-head. 
Part of this model has been 
made of wax. colored and 
surfaced, however, to look 
precisely like glass. 

The anemone is a rich, 
deep purple in general tone, 
but near the edge there is 
an occasional flush of pale 
greenish veliow. while 
around the mouth of the 
central gastric cavity there 
is a_ radiating fringe of 
orange shading to a some- 
what lighter tone. This gas- 
tric cavity is strangely in- 
teresting for the reason 
that it is the home of a 
little fish and a little prawn, 
both vermillion and white 
in color. The fish are three 
inches long and are almost 
invariably found in this 
anemone. On the Great 














Barrier Reef of Australia. 
whence the original of this 


Parasites from the Shell of a Hermit Crab, Blue and Pink in 


model came, the giant sea Color. Individually, they are Invisible to the naked Eye 
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HE romantic story of to-day is a thing that would have 
astonished our ancestors. In comparison with the novels 
of the past, many of our modern stories are merely start- 
lingly ingenious tours de force. But if they seem to lack 
substance, if they are often slender of plot. and aggres- 
sively personal in feeling, they at any rate exhibit a vividness of 
color, a variety of mood, a fineness of analysis, wonderfully com- 
bined with a light and graceful treatment, which is the reflex of 
modern civilized life. But these qualities, which to-day are be- 
coming almost common, perpetually fail to satisfy us. We are 
always waiting for some new writer to imbue the romantic novel 
with a fresh spirit, to make its sentiments more convincing, to give 
us a new ideal. For the story of medieval] chivalry has begun to 
seem to us somewhat childish, and Victorian romance we have also 
outgrown. How shall we avoid this childishness, this effusiveness 
of sentiment, and at the same 

time retain the vigor and ° 
abandon of romance? Every 


By C. H. 












ROBERT HICHENS—AN APPRECIATION 


GAINES . 





nary villain, by any means; he is something far more impressive 
than that. Sir Claude Wyverne and his young wife are sitting in 
the dining-room of an inn on the edge of the desert, and at an adja- 
cent table sits the Spahi, who, later, almost compasses the ruin of 
them both. Already Lady Wyverne feels his strange attraction. 
Sir Claude is anxious to retire early, so that be may be up betimes 
the next morning to hunt Barbary sheep. “Sir Claude cast a 
drowsy glance towards the young Spahi, who had just picked up a 
walnut out of a fruit-dish and was holding it delicately in his slim, 
almost womanish, fingers. The Spahi looked demurely down. 

“* Well, Kitty, I think I will turn in. You see, if I don’t get 
enough sleep, there’s no knowin’ to-morrow whether— 

“* You'll hit the wretched sheep or pot your guide. 
Trot along.’ 

Sir Claude turned to trot. <A sharp little sound rang through 
, the room. He looked round. 
The Spahi had cracked the nut 
with his fingers and was 
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story which really makes a 
strong appeal to the emotions 
either more or less satisfac- 
torily answers this question, 
or else represents a reaction 
from modern complexity to 
simpler ways of thinking and 
feeling. 

It would be idle to main- 
tain that any one author 
wholly satisfies this modern 
romantic craving, which is as 
insatiable as it is hard to 
please. In reading most 
novels, we are conscious of a 
certain critical aloofness. We 
are apt to resent anything in 
the nature of fine sentiment, 
or at best to treat it with in- 
dulgence, yet there is nothing 
we desire more than to be 
swept off our feet by a really 
strong current of feeling. 

Among the authors of to- 
day who have written stories 
that are wholly romantic, yet 
compel our serious attention, 
Robert Hichens stands high. 
None of them is his superior 
in keen, witty analysis of 
character, in subtlety of feel- 
ing, in all the arts of modern 
story-writing. But by virtue 
of a certain largeness of view, 
an ability to conceive of a 
life as an epic or a tragedy 
influenced all through by 
great and mysterious forces, 
he transcends the mere in- 
genuity and subtlety which so 
many authors possess in com- 
mon with him. He attains a 
new point of view, and with 
it a certain impressiveness 








smiling gently as he tenderly 
extracted the kernel.” 

This cracking of the nut by 
the Spahi is somehow more 
thrilling and eminous than 
the report of a pistol, and this 
is so not only because the ac- 
tion is wnusual and unex- 
pected, but because Mr. 
Hichens has already made us 
feel the personality of the 
man and his affinity with the 
strangeness of the desert. 
Touches like this abound in 
Mr. Hichens’s stories, which, 
though mysterious, are not 
vague, and are informed with 
a delicate dramatic sense. 

The effect of Mr. Hichens’s 
descriptions of wild nature 
both in scenery and in human 
beings is increased by the fact 
that he chooses as his heroes 
and heroines people who be- 
long emphatically to the civil- 
ized world of to-day, and are 
more or less subject to that 
restlessness of spirit which 
the conditions of the time tend 
to produce in all intellectual 
and imaginative people. This 
is the vitally modern note in 
his stories, and it explains the 
keenness of our sympathy with 
his characters. We, too, are 
perplexed; we, too, long for 
freedom or peace; and hence 

- the mystery of the desert or 
of the wind-swept Sicilian 
hills allures us. And instead 
of rousing us to fresh ques- 
tionings, and uneasy reflec- 
tions, Mr. Hichens’s romances 
bear us steadily onward, 








that marks him as almost, 
one feels, a great writer. 
Certainly, he is among the 
few who are gifted with a 
faculty developed to the point 
of genius. His imagination is 
almost abnormally _ strong. 
He has at bottom a great power of dreaming, and while he is 
always realistic he excels realism in that he sees things with 
something of the exalted perception of one in a vision. Each 
episode of his stories carries with it, as in a dream, a sense of 
prophecy, of “expectancy, vague but persistent.” 

This visionary. quality is inevitably allied with a certain mysti- 
cism. Says Domini, in The Garden of Allah, ‘‘ Sometimes I -think 
all the outside things that do what are called the violent deeds 
in life are tame, and timid, and ridiculously impotent, in com- 
parison with the things we can’t see which do the things we can’t 
describe.” This appeal to the supernatural is felt in all of Mr. 
Hichens’s stories, and it is powerful. Part of its effect depends 
upon the author’s wonderful vividness in describing natural 
scenery, and his feeling for the atmosphere of places and the 
atmosphere of people, who, in his stories, somehow always seem 
to be spiritually united with the localities which they inhabit. 
For in The Call of the Blood all the Sicilian characters seem 
to be living expressions of the joyous, abandoned spirit of Sicily; 
and in The Garden of Allah the people of the desert impress us 
as natural phenomena of the land, in whom its strange influence 
becomes more or less conscious and vocal. We feel in them the 


workings of the nature spirit as strongly as in’ the scenes which 
surround them. 
fraught with an unusual significance. 
Hichens’s latest story, Barbary Sheep. 


As a result, the acts of these characters become 
Consider the Spahi in Mr. 
The Spahi is not an ordi- 


Robert Hichens 
AUTHOR OF “ BARBARY SHEEP ” 
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with a sense of drifting upon 
a strong, invisible current, 
which lulls the mind with an 
almost narcotic effect and 
holds the imagination spell- 
bound. 

But for all his mysticism, 
the subjective tendency never unduly predominates in this author’s 
work. There is no lack of definiteness in the incidents of his stories, 
and no obscurity in his description. He does not write as some 
authors who conceal all facts and events behind a veil of emotion. 
The thread of his story is always perfectly distinct, and the purely 
narrative parts of his tales are told with extreme simplicity and 
directness. He does not disdain the short and commenplace sen- 
tence, and his style is almost wholly free from conventional meta- 
phor or other superficial adornment. His descriptions have a pre- 
cision that bespeaks close and painstaking observation, and he draws 
constantly upon his wide experience among strange types and races. 

Mr. Hichens has the distinction of being able, in an unusual 
degree, to hold the interest of the highly cultivated, the critical, 
and the somewhat jaded reader. The intellectual grip of a story like 
The Garden of Allah or Barbary Sheep cannot be denied, for it 
completely conquers the critical sense, and the ideas of the author 
insinuate themselves, as it were, among one’s inmost thoughts. 
Yet Mr. Hichens’s stories are popular not merely with literary 
connoisseurs, but with the general public as well: for they owe 
their fascination not so much to an extreme refinement of art as 
to their freshness and brilliancy of imagination and to their dra- 
matic intensity. Not the smallest part of this author’s originality 
lies in the fact that in his stories the setting, instead of being, as 
it so often is, a relatively uninteresting factor becomes a thing of 
vital consequence and persistent fascination. 











EXTRAVAGANCE 


AND NATIONAL 


PROSPERITY 


AN INTERESTING VIEW OF THEIR RELATIONSHIP 


By F. W. HEWES 


ECKLESS extravagance is the real keynote of monumental 
prosperity. 

Rational extravagance is the real supertone of perma- 

nent prosperity. 

What does it mean when rich men buy ten, fifteen, or 
twenty automobiles, and other men mortgage their homes to 
purchase one automobile? 

Surely it is wanton extravagance in either case; but taking the 
country through, it means millions upon millions of dollars poured 
into the homes of the poor, or of those less poor, that otherwise 
would not go there. Every dollar of value in an automobile repre- 
sents labor: labor in taking the “ raw materials’ from mines and 
forests and farms, and labor in shaping and fitting those ma- 
terials, and labor in their transportation, sale, and delivery. And 
every unit of that labor is a measure of*wage-paid dollars. 

Nor does it stop at that. Each machine must have its well-paid 
driver, and the many needed repairs keep an army of artisans well 
employed at good wages in repair-shops dotting the whole 
geography of the United States from ocean to ocean. 

All of this means just so many millions for food, clothing, and 
shelter in the homes of the thousands upon thousands of artisans, 
salesmen, railway employees, clerks, bookkeepers, stenograplhers, 
typewriters, and many others, necessarily engaged in all the indus- 
tries thus represented. 

It means more than that; for the printing account covering the 
many advertisements, and periodicals and the special literature 
appertaining to automobiles and automobiling, represent a good 
large wage roll for compositors, pressmen, engravers, draughtsmen, 
and others incidentally connected with those various crafts. 

Nor does the large slice of prosperity thus outlined stop at food, 
clothing, and shelter. It means many other things in those many 
homes. It means more schooling, more books, more magazines and 
newspapers, more music and musical instruments, better furniture 
and carpets and wall paper, better paint and varnish, and a more 
generous supply of a large catalogue of the numerous little things 
that make for comfort, convenience, and satisfaction in the pros- 
perous homes of a prosperous people. 

Nor can we close our record here. It means more dimes and 
dollars for the contribution-plates in our churches, for the aid of 
hospitals and asylums, for the fresh-air fund that gives health 
and joy to the suffering poor of our great cities. Therefore it 
means a more generous support of the moral (religious) forces 
that are working to uplift our nation. 

Nor does this long enumeration tell the whole of the vivid story 
of this one “ extravagance,” for there are many others still that 
come within its ever-expanding benefits. Lawyers and physicians 
receive more numerous fees. Actors and artists and musicians and 
dancing - masters have larger employment, for all these people 
draw to themselves their part of the dollars set in rapid circula- 
tion, by those who buy and sell, and make and transport, and 
repair automobiles. 

Much more could be told to indicate the way in which the broad 
benefits of this one “ extravagance” reach out and out into un- 
counted multitudes of, channels, right and left, far and near, as 
the circling sea-waves of a mighty central impulse go on, and on, 
and on, to the furthest shore line of the most remote cove and inlet. 

And this is but a single one of many great extravagances that 
are incessantly feeding our nation’s strong prosperity. 

Reckless extravagance in dress makes glad the homes of many 
dressmakers, many weavers, many designers, many milliners, many 
lace-makers, many hair-dressers, and many makers of jewelry and 
finery of untold varieties. In these homes great trouble would 
quickly come, only because our wealthy women taunt their rich 
gowns and flash their extravagant jewels in reckless abandon. 

Cavalier extravagance in palatial decoration, in travel, in enter- 
taining, and in amusements, pours a steady stream of gold into 
the pockets of the large army of those men, women, and children 
who render the services required in accomplishing those various 
extravagances. 

Were our rich men and rich women at once to forego their 
Quixotic extravagance, our vaunted prosperity would shrivel as 
rich strong foliage shrivels when the clouds withhold the rain-and 
the earth becomes parched with killing drouth. 

The pianos, easy-chairs, and beautiful pictures of our common 
homes would lose their charm; for the common comforts would be 
so much diminished as to mar all joy in luxuries. As the wage 


grew small the pleasures that were customary to wage prosperity, 
through the lavish spending of the rich, would become as bitter, 
mocking memories of the better days. Want would take the place 
of fullness, and misery the place of cheer. 

What then? Shall we praise the heedless extravagance of our 
millionaires that erstwhile has been so unstintingly condemned ‘ 
Too many of us have looked only upon the outward show, and given 
it no deeper thought. Too many of us have remembered the de 
structive extravagance of Rome, and have shaken thoughtless heads, 
as though we, too, were entering upon the same downward course. 
But the prodigality of Rome was that of the abandoned voluptuary : 
basely sensual and defiling. Roman wealth was wrung from the 
most degrading forms of slavery, and from brutal war, and its pro 


ceeds were devoted to debauchery and lust. American wealth has 
its only source in promulgating better-paid labor of free men and 


free women than ever before was known in the history of the world. 
Its proceeds are almost wholly devoted to expenditures that re 
turn those proceeds into the channels of virtuous labor. Something, 
indeed, we know of the Roman type of extravagance, so far as harm 
to the participator is concerned. However, even that small per 
centage which is directed to vicious and profligate ends is so barri 
vaded by the laws of wage employment in our industrial system, 
that its foulness can scarcely reach beyond the immediate lives of 
its participators. The dollars that promote its bestiality are taken 
from the profits of unpolluted labor, and perforce: returned almost 
the following hour into the decent channels of trade for clothing, 
for food, and for shelter, to be passed on at once into the great 
clean-labor fund of the nation, and thus purged of their licentious 
taint. 

The real charge, then, against our improvident rich is this: Some 
of them (a few) are pampering themselves in idleness, and a much 
smaller few are degrading their own lives in sensual pursuits. 
Even these, however, without any thought of human welfare, help 
to swell the tide of reputable prosperity, because our system of 
human industrial freedom automatically purities the foulest dollar 
from all taint by plunging it at once into the rolling, swelling tide 
of worthy and decent expenditure for upright living. 

The large majority of our careless rich (a very large majority) 
are themselves prominent participators in the very industrial 
activities that bar out evil thoughts and leave no idle time for 
sensual abandon—more than this, many of them are active par- 
ticipants in, and large contributors to, great ameliorating benevo- 
lences that make our nation as much a miracle of uplifting forces 
as it is a miracle of abounding prosperity. 

Extravagance that makes for prosperity is not confined to the 
expenditures of the rich. Millions of dollars are expended every 
Independence-day in fireworks. Every dollar of it is pure extrava- 
gance. Not a dime of all those millions is for any real need. 
and a very large proportion of it is expended by men who are not 
rich. Yet every dollar goes to build prosperity in the homes of 
those who make and sell fireworks, and the more wanton the ex 
penditure the larger the addition to prosperity. 

The extravagance of a typewriter who pays five dollars, instead 
of one, for a hat, adds four dollars to the prosperity of those who 
make and sell the showy, flimsy headgear. The extravagance of 
the workman earning a low wage who buys early strawberries at 
forty cents, and early peas at seventy cents, adds a good large 
margin to the prosperity of fruit-growers, gardeners, and grocers. 

These are but examples to remind us that large expenditures 
mean large prosperity. ‘The miser’s wealth, unexpended, leaves 
many workers unemployed, and their children hungry and ragged; 
just as a full reservoir of water undistributed leaves the fields 
parched, and the city dying with thirst. 

Therefore, as applied to a nation of well-paid workers, we may 
repeat: Reckless extravagance is the real keynote of monumental 
prosperity, and national extravagance is the real supertone of 
permanent prosperity. 

However, “rational extravagance” is almost an absolute con 
tradiction. No people have yet realized it; none will for eons 
yet to come. Therefore, let us welcome the next best thing: “ reck- 
less extravagance,” and bless the reckless poor, and the reckless 
rich who, with careless lavishness, pour the dollars out of their 
hands as fast as they come in, that they may go again quickly 
into the hands of other working millions in all the activities of 
civilized employment, and so keep the tide of American prosperity 
brimmingly full—recklessly full. 
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THE LAST DAYS 


HERE will be other reminiscences of New York’s China- 
town, when its ancient rookeries and dilapidated tene- 
ments give place to the green of a public park, than the 
picturesque memories it will recall to the tens of thousands 
of sight-seers, the great majority from out of town, who, 
during the last thirty years, though more particularly since the see- 
ing-New-York observation coaches have made it an objective point, 
have inhaled the odor of incense in the joss-house, made purchases 

















Typical Denizens of a Region that is soon to pass from the Map 


in the quaint shops, partaken of weird aliments in the gorgeous 
tea-houses, looked in on the interminable and incomprehensible 
performances at the Chinese theatre, or witnessed by stealth bogus 
opium orgies in mysterious basements. With the passing of China- 
town the police authorities will congratulate themselves that a 
populous refuge for enemies of law and order and a fertile breeding- 
place of crime has been re- : 
moved; the mission - workers 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 





OF CHINATOWN 


much to make the Second Assembly District, in which it is situ- 
ated, Tammany’s banner district; for, although the 6000 to 8000 
Chinese that constitute the great majority of the residents are 
denied the suffrage, it sends as many voters to the polls as any 
other area of similar extent in the city. 

If existing conditions in Chinatown had been brought about 
with the specific view to the propagation of illegal votes, they could 
not have been better adapted to the purpose. The low-ceiled rooms 
of the squalid buildings in Doyers, Pell, and Mott streets, and 
facing on the Bowery, many of them opening only into inside 
courts, and all of them foul with hybrid odors, are divided and 
subdivided into closet-like spaces that are rented for living and 
sleeping purposes, and in them are housed the very lees of 
humanity, black, yellow, and white—Chinamen, honest and dis- 
honest, but all the others thieves, gamblers, thugs, and prostitutes, 
and their parasites lower than themselves. In one double house 
alone in Pell Street live 800 Chinamen, and this is probably the 
most respectable place in the district, since its inhabitants are all 
of one sex and one nationality. ‘There are a few Chinamen with 
their wives, white and Chinese, who live respectable lives, from 
the Mongolian point of view, in these teeming warrens, but the 
sum of existence in them is unspeakable. 

Here for many years the political workers have made it a business 
of primary importance to come Just previous to the first days of 
registration, and to assign to every box of a room in the crowded 
rookeries the name of at least one prospective voter, the same 
patriot being registered from half a dozen other addresses under as 
many different names. When the registration lists were taken by 
the police for verification the actual occupant of the room would 
testify that he or she had a lodger to correspond with the elector 
under investigation, and that he had lived there for the time re- 
quired to qualify as a voter, although these bastard suffragists were 
lodged and fed, at the expense of the Tammany campaign fund, in 
the Bowery lodging-houses and saloons until election day, when 
each man received his two or three dollars for each vote he had 
cast and went into alcoholic penumbra. 

Of course the denizens of Chinatown, yellow, black, and white, 
who thus became parties to the criminal conspiracies of the poli- 
ticians, laid themselves liable to prison sentences, but that was one 
of the recognized penalties of residence there. As a matter of fact, 
however, none of them ran any great risk. They were * protected,” 
not only at election-time, but during the rest of the year. The 
Chinaman was in less danger, also, than the others, by reason of his 
own personality. The white man finds it almost impossible in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred to identify his yellow brother in 
court, or to make him give evidence against another Chinaman, 
while if he is forced to testify against his will he manages, with 
the assistance of the interpreter, to obscure the matter under in- 
vestigation, so far as he is concerned, beyond any possibility of 
clearing it up. 

The Chinatown of to-day that is soon to disappear from the 
map began with the establishment, some thirty-five years ago, of 
the Wo Kee Company's tea-store in Mott Street, whither it had 
moved from Park, having originally done business in Oliver Street. 
At that time a Chinaman was a sight to be stared at in the streets 
of New York, although there were a hundred or so of them in the 
city, who followed the tea-store into Mott Street. These formed 
the nucleus of the colony that grew slowly to its present propor- 





will be glad that a dangerous 
menace to the morals of the 
slum children of the neighbor- 
hood has been destroyed; and 
the baser politicians will la- 
ment that a cover for “ colon- 
ists” and “ repeaters,” under 
which have been piled up the 
returns of many a dishonest 


election. is lost to them for- 
ever. 
Indeed, it has been due to 


the manipulations of the poli- 
ticians, upheld by the prop- 
erty-owners of Chinatown, 
that the movement for the re- 
moval of this plague-spot was 
long successfully resisted. 
itents of living apartments are 
as high in Chinatown in pro- 
portion to the space occupied 


as in Fifth Avenue, so that 
the owners of the tumble- 
dewn buildings that swarm 


with reputable and disrepu- 
table yellow men and women. 
and disreputable black and 
white men and women, were 
not eager to dispose of their 
real-estate holdings. The poli- = 
ticians were anxious that ame 
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Chinatown should continue to 
exist, 


because it has done 
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The Heart of Chinatown—a View of Mott Street, the most famous Street in the Quarter 
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“In the squalid Buildings in Pell and Doyers Streets are housed the very Lees of Humanity—Yellow, Black, and White” 


tions, as the Mongolian immigrants, under the clandestine direction 
of the “Six Companies” of Canton, found their way eastward 
from the Pacific slope. 

The first Chinaman to take up his abode in New York, whose 
name is writ at all large in local annals, had arrived in a sailing- 
ship from around the Horn about fifteen years previous to the 
advent of the tea-store in Mott Street, and his career had not 
been one to prepossess the citizens or the police in favor of his 
fellow-countrymen. He was Quimbo Appo, a man of exceptional 
intelligence, but a fiend when drunk—which was most of the time 
that he was out of prison. He married a white wife and killed her, 
saving his neck by a plea of self-defence, but being sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment. Being, as has been said, an intelligent 
man, Appo became a convert to Christianity in the Tombs, and his 
converters secured his pardon after he had served only a year or 
two of his sentence. He married again, another white woman; at- 
tempted to kill her, and served a sentence of one year. On his 
release he murdered a 
Pole, and was sent to 


medium of the police courts, but of the Sunday-schools, when the 
young people of the churches began to set aside certain evenings 
each week to teach English and the three R’s to the pious yellow 
men who had embraced Christianity and were eager for knowledge. 
It was observed, however, that the religious zeal of the pupil 
generally waned as he advanced in his studies, an that when he 
had acquired suflicient knowledge to carry on business in the Amer- 
ican manner he gave up Sunday and night school alike. 

As illustrative of the Chinese sense of humor it may be remarked 
that more than once a teacher, who had been bewildered by the 
extraordinary proficiency of a pupil who was able to recite the 
entire multiplication table after one lesson, or who had _ been 
laboriously taught the alphabet when school opened for the evening 
and was able to read and write before it closed, learned afterward 
that the innocent Mongolian had previously mastered those branches 
elsewhere, and had gone through the form of studying them again 
for the sake of the vleasurable emotions generated in him by the 
fatuous wonderment 
of his tutor. In spite 
of certain evidences 





prison for five years; 
and, completing his 
sentence, was  con- 
vieted of man- 
slaughter for killing 
another white woman 
and given a_ seven 
years’ term, but died 
insane before it was 
completed. Appo_ be- 
queathed to the State 
one son, a congenital 
criminal, who spent 
most of his life in 
prison, and finally 
died in an insane asy- 
lum, like his father. 

It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that 
Quimbo Appo was not 
the prototype of the 
Chinamen who were 
to flourish in the mal- 
odorous triangle of 
streets known as 
Chinatown. There 
were many men of 
violence among them, 
but their crimes were 
invariably committed 
among _ themselves, 
and they were not ad- 
dicted to the use of 
intoxicating _ liquors, 
preferring the solace 
of opium. Indeed, 
New York first heard 








of self-seeking on the 
part of Chinamen who 
made use of the Sun- 
day-schools in New 
York and other cities, 
however, it was 
largely their influence 
that created the senti 
ment in the East 
against the movement 
that resulted in the 
restriction of Chinese 


immigration. Each 
one of these pupils 
was a sort of 


pocket diplomat in 
himself. 

W here Chinatown 
will locate itself when 
its present habitat is 
razed is a question 
that is likely to inter- 
est the surrounding 
neighborhood, wher 
ever it may be, as 
well as the Chinamen 
themselves. Red Hook 
Point, Brooklyn, has 
been suggested, and 
also the Brooklyn end 
of the Williamsburg 
bridge, where it is 
said that a Chinese 
merchant has already 
purchased a block of 
houses in which to 








of its Chinese resi- 
dents not through the 


Chinatown at its Best—a not infrequent Scene in the better Part of the Quarter 


rent rooms to _ his 
countrymen. 
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BUFFALO HONORS THE MEMORY OF McKINLEY WHERE “BEAU BRUMMEL” LIVES EN ROUTE 























THE NEW MEMORIAL TO THE LATE PRESIDENT WHICH, IT IS THE TRAVELLING HOTEL USED BY RICHARD MANSI'IELD WHILE ON 

EXPECTED, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WILL UNVEIL EARLY IN TOUR, AND WHICH MAY NEVER AGAIN TRANSPORT THE MOST 

SEPTEMBER. THE MONUMENT, WHICH COST MORE THAN $100,- FINISHED OF LIVING ACTORS. MR. MANSFIELD HAS JUST RE- 

000, IS NINETY-THREE FEET UWIGH. IT STANDS OPPOSITE THE TURNED FROM A TRIP TO ENGLAND AFTER WHAT IS SAID TO HAVE 
HOUSE IN WHICH MILLARD FILLMORE LIVED AND DIED BEEN AN UNSUCCESSFUL QUEST FOR HEALTH 


A KING’S VACATION 

















King Alfonso 
KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN HAS AMUSED HIMSELF DURING HIS SUMMER SOJOURN AT LA GRANGA BY HAVING HIS PORTRAIT PAINTED. 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, THE ARTIST, SENOR LAVELLO, IS SEEN AT WORK COMPLETING THE PORTRAIT, WITH THE ROYAL SUBJECT AS AN 
INTERESTED ONLOOKER 
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The Menace of a Coal 
Shortage 


(Continued from page 1196.) 
sections of the country, especially those 
farthest removed from the sources of sup- 
ply. The railroads have caught the spirit 
of uncertainty to the extent that most of 
them have placed in storage amounts equiva- 
lent to anywhere from two weeks to a 
month's supply. 

The amount actually stored by all the rail 
roads is considerably over three million tons. 
In addition, most of the big industries have 
a supply in reserve which is equal to at 
least the needs for two weeks. 

The Northwest seems to occupy a lonely 
and an isolated position. When the season 
of navigation is closed, all the lake docks 
will be full, and there will be plenty of coal 
in sight, but small amounts only near the 
point of consumption. The Minnesota Legis- 
lature passed a Jaw fixing rates on coal and 
other commodities according to mileage. 
The officers of the railroads offered to accept 
them without protest, even though material 
reductions were made from existing tariffs. 
The stockholders of the roads refused to 
support the officers in this position and de- 


manded a complete test of the constitution.” 


ality of the law. Repeating last year’s per- 
formance, the shippers are refusing to buy 
coal until the controversy is settled, They 
want the full advantage of any rate redue- 
tion that is to take place. While the rest of 
the nation is struggling to avoid the coal 
shortage which seems imminent, the North- 
west disregards the warnings and continues 
to haggle over rates of carriage. 

Many other things have to be taken into 
consideration in connection with a possible 
coal shortage, but two or three in particular 
demand attention. Before any other demand 
is satisfied, that of the railroads must be 
met. After the railroads come the lighting- 
plants for cities, and after them the concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of food, The 
fourth consideration, from the standpoint of 
the coal man, is the big factories. All of 
these buyers demand a “ maximum and mini- 
mum ” clause in their contracts which stipu- 
lates that they must take a specified amount, 
but are permitted to call upon the mines for 
additional amounts within definite limits. 
For instance, if a railroad agrees to buy one 
thousand tons of coal from each of five mines 
daily, it has the privilege of taking from any 
one of the five an additional two hundred 
and fifty tons. If one of the five mines is 
closed on account of an accident or strike, 
the remaining four active mines can be 
called upon to “ ship the maximum amount 
under the contract ” and thus keep the rail- 
road) supply unimpaired. This often ac- 
counts for the sudden contraction of the coal 
supply on the general market when the short- 
uve appears to be of obscure origin. Then, 
too, the railroad is not a specialized busi- 
It must be, indeed, a common carrier. 
Its duty is equally great to the toy vender 
and the coal dealer: to the silk factory and 
the steel-mill and to the china-ware maker 
and the farmer. 

In following a rush here or there, the 
railroad is likely to overlook some one branch 
of trade. It would not be a human institu- 
tion otherwise. In running errands for this 
or that industry. the railroad cars are liable 
to go astray. The train-despatcher would 
have to have superhuman powers of concen- 
tration if a slip never occurred. These 
things make up the lapses —the accidents 
ind the surprises of business. Out of them 
must grow some irregularities. and now and 
then the coal trade, as well as other indus- 
tries, must get pinched. This fall business 
promises to be enormous. The play of lapse, 
of accident, and of surprise must increase 
with each additional burden the carrier is 
foreed to bear. 

Moreover, a great labor struggle is just 
ahead. The bituminous coal-miners are 
working under a two-year contract which 
expires the first of April next year. The 
ofticials of the United Mine Workers of 
America are making plans for an interstate 
wage conference, and the restlessness of the 
miners is believed to foreshadow a great 
struggle. Both sides to the controversy ap- 
pear to be convineed, even thus far ahead of 
the time for convening the conference, that 
a settlement will not be reached without 


ness, 
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delays. Although such a strike, if it is 
declared, will come after the pinch of winter 
is past, the speculators, the railroads. and 
the factories will begin to buy coal, against 
this emergency, as early as January. Such 
amounts as are bought thus will be taken 
off the market. 

All told, the winter is going to be a hard 
one to go through without some mishaps 
and some shortages. It may be that some 
suffering will be caused by the absence ot 
coal, especially in those places most distant 
from the mines, 

It seems superfluous to say that some steps 
ought to be taken to avoid this annual seare 
of a coal shortage. Very little will ever be 
accomplished without complete cooperation 
of the coal-mine operator, the railroad, and 
the dealer. The thing which seems most 
needed is the general adoption of 
rates.” such as are given, during the summet 
months. by the Southwestern railroads. In 
some instances, these are twenty-five cents 
helow the tariff rates. In other places they 
amount to a horizontal reduction of twenty- 
five per cent. This would have a tendency 
to induce dealers and consumers to 
coal during the summer months. By this 
means, the movement of a good portion of 
this material would be accomplished at a 
time when transportation conditions ar: 
easy instead of, as is the custom to-day, 
When the transportation difliculties are the 
greatest. 
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The Marvels of the Deep in 
Colored Glass 


120.5.) 

but their ilower-like form and fringed edges 
are perfectly reproduced in the glass. Simi- 
larly fine workmanship is shown in the case 
of a lavender sea-fan from the Bahamas, only 
here the hundreds of polyps that rest upon it 
have to be enormously enlarged. This col- 
lection is especially rich in coral forms, and 
group after group have been placed side by 
side, showing the quaint and curious differ- 
ences in color and type. 

Officially, the room containing these glass 
models is known as Synoptic Hall. The idea 
of the reom is to present brietly and graph- 
ically a general survey of the animal king 
dom from its very lowest forms to the high- 
est. It is a circular apartment, divided into 
twelve alcoves. By far the larger propor- 
tion of these alcoves is taken up with the 
lower and more picturesque forms of. life. 
Of this entire collection, the glass marine 
animals form an important, if not indeed the 
most important, part. After making the 
rounds of the alcoves, and finding that not 
until the twelfth are the invertebrates left 
behind, and what a small place human be- 
ings occupy in the last alcove of all, one 
feeis like saying, as never before, “ What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him?” 

Special attention should be called to the 
extraordinarily curious rotifers, on which 
some of the very best glass-making skill has 
been lavished. In actual life these rotifers 
are extraordinarily minute, and to repro- 
duce them in greatly enlarged form with 
scientific exactitude and perfectional detail 
as to color has been a marvellous task. 

In one of the alcoves, where the star-fish 
urchins and their relatives are placed, is to 
be seen a model that is unique. It is that 
of the giant synapta of the Great Barrier 
Reef. This synapta looks like a beautiful, 
bright-colored snake, only there is a flower 
dise where the head ought to be. Stretched 
out, this specimen would probably measure 
five feet long. There is also a fine glass 
model of the purple sea-@ucumber. Yet an- 
other feature worth very careful examina- 
tion is the common squid, made partly of 
wax and partly of glass; it is shown in a 
longitudinal section in order that the in- 
ternal organs may appear in the model. 
There is also a series of models showing the 
evolution of the tadpole and the lancelet, the 
latter in a series of twenty-five. 

One of the star beauties of all these is 
called lampra purpurea. It is really a star, 
for the deep purple feathery radiations take 
that form. Eact point, being made up of 
many tiny bits of glass, represents a vast 
amount of patient labor. This lampra, from 
the coasts of Norway, and shown in natural 
size, is extremely handsome. The form is 
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(Continued from page 
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| HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 
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milk flavor is 
coffee. o*« 


very like an elaborate hair ornament, and 


if mermaids ever did their hair up, one 
might faney them making use of the lam 
pra. Another beauty, from = far-off Prince 


William Sound, Alaska, is named “ obelia,’ 
and its ringed and branching stems of salm- 
on are each tipped with shapely cups of a 
lighter hue. Then there is that dainty sea 
parasol called * porpita.” spreading out like 
a delicate chrysanthemum, with yellow cen 
tre. A white porpita shows similar intricate 
construction, Like so many of the marine 
forms, these are colonies of animals. 


Just as He Was 


A RICHMOND minister not 
asked to perform a marriage ceremony by a 
young neLgzro couple, \s he had emploved 
the groom for a year or two, he 
knowing what 
couple by reason of having been married by 
a white minister. \t 
the happy 
proceeded, 

“Do vou take this man to 
worse?” the minister asked. 


long ago was 
consented, 
prestige would come to the 


the appointed time 
pair arrived, and the ceremony 


better or for 


For all her shyness, the bride spoke up 
bravely. 
"No, sali: al don't.” she said 


Ah ll 
take him jest like he is. Tf he was ter vet 
any better, Ps ‘fraid he'd die: an’ if he was 
ter get any wuss, alvd kil him myself!” 


Profits 


savs a Cleve 


The Law and the 


‘Ir is always refreshing,” 
land lawyer, “to hear of an attorney who 
will not undertake a shady case. | know of 
at least one such, a lawver in Toledo. 

“At one time a chap in business in that 
town known to be practising questionable 
methods sought to retain the Toledo lawver, 
and was smoothing over his crooked conduct 
as well as he knew how. when the attorney 
astonished him by exclaiming: 

*T think you have acted like an infernal 
scoundrel, sir!’ 

“*Ts there any charge for that opinion 
asked the man, as he rose to go. 

**Ves, sir: five dojlars!’” 


A HOME COMFORT 





THE mer of BorpEn's PEERLI Branp I PORATED M 
(unsweete )are convenience, economy, J it 
recipes ca r for milk or crea In ‘ 

retained, Suitable for fruits, cereal 


IE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'S 
25 cents a bottle. «*%e 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 
Use 
the children; they 


acquire the 


Pears’ for 


soon 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 








MONEY 


(Continued from page 1201.) 
it. Make out your papers, your money is ready for you. We take 
it as it stands.” 

Bertha was overwhelmed by the flourish of the enchanter’s wand 
—but only for a moment. As she saw the earnest money pass, she 
roused herself as to a new business venture. ‘ Well, now, the first 
thing is furniture. Let’s see, there was some carpets and curtains 
in the place, wasn’t there? And a steel range. It» up to me to 
rustle an outfit together right lively.” 

And so she set to work quite as she would have done in out- 
fitting a new hotel, so many beds, so many chairs in a room, so 
many dressers, and soon had a long list made out and the order 
placed. 

As soon as the kitchen was “stocked” she insisted on their 
moving in, and for a week or two they lived in the dining-room 
and two bedrooms, Gradually the rest of the chambers were pre- 
pared for use. P 

A carriage was necessary—for the Captain—and Bertha bought 
one, together with a fine black team, so that they could go back 
and forth between the shops and the house at will. This ex- 
penditure involved a hostler, and to fill that position an old 
friend of her husband’s—a talkative and officious old miner—was 
employed. She had secured a Chinese cook, and for a time Mrs. 
Gilman did the chamber work. They were busy as hornets all 
the time and very happy, and Bertha lived in a glow of excitement 
every waking-hour of the day—though she did not show it. The 
house was imperial in her eyes, and Haney’s purse a_ sort of 
Aladdin’s lamp. 

They ate their midday meal on the porch overlooking the 
purple Rampart Range, and twice a day they took the Captain 
for a drive. Sometimes he went with them to shop, sitting in the 
carriage while they “ visited” with the grocery clerks and fur- 
niture dealers, for they were very popular with these people, as 
was. natural. 

The Haney carriage at once became a feature of the street life, 
and * Little Mrs. Haney ” an object of endless comment—mostly 
unfavorable—for Haney’s reputation as a gambler was well known, 
and the current notion of a woman who would marry him was not 
high. She was reported in the alien circles of the town to be 
‘a vulgar little chambermaid who married a gambler for his 


MAGIC 


money at a time when he was supposed to be on his death-bed.” 
and her elevation to the management of a palatial residence was 
pointed out as being “ peculiarly Western American.” 

The men, however, were much more tolerant of “* queer people” 
than their wives. They had become more or less hardened to see- 
ing crude miners luxuriating in sudden accidental wealth. There- 
fore, they nodded good-humoredly at Haney, and tipped their hats 
to Mrs. Haney with smiles which almost ended in winks. As 
bankers, tradesmen, and taxpayers generally, they could not afford 
to neglect a citizen of so much wealth and power. 

Mrs. Gilman presented a letter to the nearest church of her 
own persuasion, and went to service quite as unassumingly as in 
Sibley, and was greeted by a few of the ladies there cordially and 
without hint of her son-in-law’s connections. Two or three, in- 
cluding the pastor's wife, made special effort to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance by call immediately, but they were not of those who 
attracted Bertha. Nevertheless, she showed them about the 
house (as was the custom in small towns where proximity 
makes a neighbor), and answered most of their questions quite 
frankly. 

“We're too busy to pay calls,” she explained. ‘ Why, good 
gracious! T haven't got more than half the rooms into shape, 
and, besides, we've had my brother’s folks down from the June- 
tion. We're on the hustle all day long.” 

This was true. They had been quite besieged by their former 
neighbors in the Junction, who found it convenient to “ put up 
with the Haneys” while visiting the town. ‘They were very 
curious to study Bertha in her new and splendid setting, and, 
though they peeked and peered amid the beds and thumped the 
mattresses and felt of the curtains, the young housewife merely 
laughed. All her life had been spent amongst folk of .this directly 
inquisitive sort. She expected them to act as they did, and, being 
a hearty and generous soul as well as a very democratic one, she 
sent them away loud in her praises. 

3ut the part of the spring which. considered itself higher, if 
not better, than the rest of the world continued to look askance 
at Little Mrs. Haney and her “freak friends.” “ Beggars on 
horseback ” Mrs. Crego called them as she met them on their way 
to the train. 

To be Continued. 























A ‘NIGHT POLICE COURT HAS BEEN INAUGURATED AT JEFFERSON 


JUSTICE, AND ESPECIALLY TO OBVIATE THE INIQUITOUS ACTIVITY OF THE PROFESSIONAL BONDSMEN IN THE POLICE COURTS OF 
PROFITS FROM THE FURNISHING OF BAIL TO A CERTAIN LARGE CLASS 


YORK CITY, WHO HAVE BEEN IN THE HABIT OF REAPING ILLICIT 


OF OFFENDERS. AT THE FIRST SESSION OF THE COURT NEARLY TWO 
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MARKET FOR THE PURPOSE OF EXPEDITING THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


NEW 


HUNDRED PERSONS WERE GROUGHT BEFORE TITLE MAGISTRATE 


—— 





LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUK 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


The 
Highest Grade 
After-Dinner 

Liqueur 






The only cordial 
made by the Car- 
thusian Monks, who 
. Perret have securely guard- 
Liqueur ed the secret of its 
manufacture for 
hundreds of | years 
and who alone 








aranenatt 


MABRIQUEE 


possess a knowledge 
of the elements of 
this delicious nectar. 











At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 





financial 





Brown 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters _ Sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters | 


of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheaues. . - Cer- 


Credit. tificates o1 Deposit. 
Brothers & Co., 


BaNKERs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

















has been attained by the makers of 
Racine Boats. 





RACINE BOATS 


are built right, run right, priced right. 
Iheir real value is not discovered 
until they have been compared with 
scores of other craft on the American 
market. A comparison makes Racine 
worth convincing. 

Step into our branch store at 122 W. 34th St., 
New York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 38 Delaware 
Ave., Camden; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 1610 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 Ist Ave., S. Seattle, 
and examine a RACINE BOAT, or write to the 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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“The Land Where the Bong- 
tree Grows” 


THe loop-vines cling to the 
bough 
Of the bong-tree where it grows; 
The long leaves swing o'er the runcible cow, 
As she and the loon-calf swooftly plow 
Through the bush where bides the ballyhow, 
In the clime where the pompom blows! 


lush-leafed 


The cardinal crows they sit in rows 
On the boughs of the holo tree, 
And the tombal grows its fruit that glows 
Bright red in the river that slippish flows 
Along those banks the blat-blat knows 
As the haunt of the lingaree. 


The moon shines blue the dool-boughs 
through, 
When the day has come to its close, 
And the weird “ balloo”’ of ine earlicue, 
When the moon awakes the tailed maroo, 
Startles the stillness the wildwood knew 
Ere the great blue orb uprose. 


And the green-eyed sloes their keen eyes 
close 
As they creep by the rillulent shore: 
And in the shadow the shag-tree throws 
The leering pobble that has no toes 
Awaits, in the land where the bong-tree 
grows, 
The bloom of the albaflore. 
GEORGE JAY. 


His Limit 

In a western Kentucky town Ben Watson 
had saved the life of Myra Underhill. Miss 
Underhill had been overturned in a creek 
with a swift current, and the act of young 
Watson was a very heroic one. He had 
saved the life of the girl after she was sink- 
ing for the third time, and had_ barely 
strength to pull himself and the young 
woman to shallow water. 

The news soon spread, and Ben Watson 
was hailed as the real, live hero of the 
village. 

Aunt Tabby Wilson, the oldest woman in 
the village, the mother of the little colony, 
was loud in praise of the heroism of the 
young man, and at once declared that Ben 
and Myra must get married. “ Ben saved 
Myry’s life,”’ she said, “ and now they must 
marry and be happy ever afterward, just 
as they do it in the story-books.” 

3ut Ben demurred; the arrangement did 
not suit him. 

“Why not marry Myry, Ben?” said the 
old lady. “She is yours, and we must have 
a wedding.” 

“She is a nice girl, all right,” replied 
Ben, “ but I don’t think we oughter marry. 
Seems to me,” he went on, “I have done 
enough for Myry.” 





How It Turned Out 


““ ALGERNON’S father threatened to disin- 
herit him, and Algy vowed that he’d break 
the will. What was the outcome?” 

“There wasn’t any will to break. Algy 
broke his father.” 


Conscientious 


Mrs. GoopHEaRrT. “So vou won't chop the 
wood ?” 

Tue Hoso. “No, lady. I’m a_klepto- 
maniac. l’m afraid I might steal some 
of it.” 





Wise to It 


A PHILADELPHIA man says that his wife 
recently gave their domestic an “ afternoon 
off ” so that she might attend a matinee per- 
formance at one of the local theatres. 

The mistress of the house was somewhat 
surprised when the servant returned at an 
unusually early hour. 

“Why didn’t you wait to see the entire 
show?” asked the lady. 

* Because, mum,” answered the girl, “I 


‘seen on the programme that it said Act III. 


was the same as Act I. I didn’t want to 


see the same thing twict!” 
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Asa 


seasoning 

for Chops, 

Steaks, Fish, Game, 
Soups, etc., nothing 
can take the place of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 








YOUR Wife and 
Little Ones Should be 
Protected by Life 
Insurance in 


The Prudential 


THE ge 
PRUDENTIAL > 


HAS THE ey 


STRENGTH OF *} 
GIBRALTAR 








Send for Booklet by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. 
Public Inftruction, Pennsylvania, showing how Life 
Insurance wjll Provide an Income for Your Family 











The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
JOHN P. DRYDEN, 
Prest. 


Home Office : 
Dept.T. NEWARK, N. J. 
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America’s Largest Dry Dock 

THE NEW DRY DOCK AT THE LEAGUE ISLAND NAVY-YARD IN PHILADELPHIA, WHICH WAS RECENTLY PLACED IN 
LARGEST IN THE UNITED ST , MEASURING 754 FEET IN LENGTH AND 140 FEET IN WIDTH. 
TWO BIG SHIPS AT ONCE. THE VESSEL IN TIE PICTURE IS THE BATTLE-SHIP “ KEARSARGE,” THE 





COMMISSION, IS THE 
IT IS CAPABLE OF ACCOMMODATING 
FIRST TO OCCUPY THE DRY DOCK 


























King Edward, accompanied by Queen Alexandra, opening the largest Masonry Dock in the World, at Cardiff, Wales 
THE NEW QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


DOCK AT CARDIFF, RECENTLY OPENED BY KING EDWARD, IS HALF A MILE IN LENGTH AND 1000 FEET WIDE 


TWO GREAT AMERICAN AND ENGLISH DRY DOCKS 
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When You Mail a Letter 
in India 
Out of India’s three hundred millions, 
fully three-fourths dwell in small villages 


and devote themselves to agriculture. It is 
estimated that seventy millions of them 


spend their lives on the border-line of starva- 
tion, and are credulous enough to attribute 
all things to the agency of spirits both good 
and evil. Thus, they venerate the cobra in 
the image of Manesa, Queen of Snakes; and 
there is even a Goddess of Cholera wor- 
shipped under the name of Ola Bibi. 

These humble folk Jean heavily on the 
British raj, and accept all his marvels with 
a placid grace. I had a comic instance of 
this once at Muhammadabad post-office, in 
the Azamgarh district. Sitting one after- 
noon under a banyan-tree near the post- 
oflice, talking to some police officials, I no- 
ticed an anxious-eyed villager approaching 
with a letter in his hand. Not twenty yards 
from us was a big square scarlet-painted 
letter-box, with a projecting mouthpiece. 
waiting to be built up in the wall, 

The man approached and asked where he 
was to place his letter. The box was pointed 
out to him, and then we beheld a quaint 
ceremony. Walking slowly up to the letter- 
box, the native paused a little way off and 
took off his shoes. Then he folded his hands 
reverently and dropped the letter into the 
scarlet mouth, bowing low into the dust as 
he did so. He next placed two coppers on 
the ground and began to retreat backwards, 
salaaming frequently. Finally he put on his 
shoes once more, and walked away with an 
air of conscious rectitude. 

In another case, I saw two men approach 
the letter-box. One dropped a letter in, and 
then put his lips mysteriously close up to 
the mouth. ‘“ My message is to go Rewah, O 
Post-Box Sahib,’ he called loudly—as_ if 
some one were sitting inside to hear and 
carry out his wishes! 


Humorous Chinese Graft 


A CERTAIN Chinese Taotai (magistrate) 
having told his men to have two ingots of 
gold sent to his treasury for purchase, the 
shopmen brought them in, and in answer 
to the query of the Taotai, told him that 
the price was so much in taels, but added: 
“This is the ordinary price, but for your 
Honor we will knock off one-half of the 


price.” Then the Taotai said to his under- 
lings: “Seeing that they are to sell to me 


at only half-price, just give them back one 
ingot of gold, and put the other in my 
— and thus their account is settled. 
Good bye.” So the underlings of the yamén 
did so, but still the shopmen hung around 
waiting. The Taotai asked them why they 
were waiting, when their account had been 
already settled. Said the  shopmen: 
“When did your Honor pay your humble 
servants?” Then the Magistrate answered 
with a very fierce air; “Tiao Nu Ts’ai!” 
(Impertinent Slaves), “‘ Did you not say that 
these two gold ingots were half-price to me? 
Then did I not give you back one ingot and 
keep the other, and thus settle your account 
without the least injustice according to your 
own proposition? So be off with you, or my 
lictors will give you a taste of the 
scourge!” 


Shut Up! 


Sing a song of shirt-waists, 
White, or blue, or black; 

Four and twenty hooks and eyes 
That fasten up the back. 

And the language father uses, 
When clumsily he tries 

To fasten mother’s hooks, 
Only opens mother’s cyes. 

J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 


Striking It Right 


“Wuy do you eall your horse Theodore?” 
“Can’t you see he interferes?” 





(Pope Toledo 
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Type XV | 




















Chrane Nickel Steel Ball Bearing Car | 


@ Pope-Toledo Type XV is the culmination 
of thirty years’ mechanical manufacturing experience, 
and its success is the result of an unvarying determination 
to excel. @ The men behind this industry began over thirty 
years ago with limited capital and unlimited faith, which has 
expanded into an enormous organization employing over 10,000 
men operating six great factories and representing an outlay of 
over twenty-two million dollars capital. @ We know without question 
that Type XV contains the world’s best in design, alloyed steels, ball 
bearings, workmanship and finish; and we sincerely believe it is 
the peer of any car built in America and equal to any built in 
the world. @ Catalogue on request. 


Pope Motor Car Co. 


TOLEDO, 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital - = - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and enabviled Profits = $8,201,262.72 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
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PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
James B. Duxe, A. D. Jutriarp, 
CHARLEs H. ALLEN, Henry M. FLAGLER, JosePpH LAROCQUE, 
GerorGE F. BAKER, DANIEL GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, 
Epwarp J. BeRwinb, G. G. Haven, Levit P. Morton. 
Pavut D. Cravath, James N. Jarvir, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
FrRepgric CROMWELL, Wa tsr S. Jounston, W. G. OaKMAN, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Tuomas F. Rya Paut D. Cravath, 
CHARLES iH ALLEN, G. G. Haven, 
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Samue. Raga, 

WinTHROP RUTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne WHitTney. 


Joun Jacop Astor, 


James N. Jarvie, 
Jacos H. Scnirr, 
Harry Payne WHITNeBY. 











A COMPETITION MEET AT THE NEW BROOKLANDS MOTOR-TRACK AT WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND, / . 
SHOWING THE PADDOCK IN THE FOREGROUND 

















IN THE BACKGROUND AT THE RIGHT MAY 
COURSE 


The Motor Industry 
CAPE COLONY 

ConsuL R. B. Mosner, writing from Port 
Elizabeth, furnishes the following informa- 
tion concerning motors: 

“There are no motor-boats used in this 
South-African port. Nearly all the physi- 
cians use automobiles, and there are a num- 
ber of motor-cycles in use, but the sale of 
the latter is practically at a standstill, due 
to the commercial depression, the dissatis- 
faction of users, the bad roads, and the fact 
that there are few places of interest in the 
neighborhood. 

“Most of the motor-vehicles that are en- 
tered at Port Elizabeth now are for the up- 
country trade, and practically all those sold 
are purchased through a New York firm. 
which has an active representative here. 
Many of the American automobiles imported 
are of the cheapest sort, which are constant- 
ly in need of repairs. An English six-horse 
power two-seated car, with interchangeable 
parts, is laid down in Port Elizabeth for 
£95 ($462.32). The imports of motor-vehi- 
cles of aJl kinds into Port Elizabeth during 
the year 1906 amounted to $58,536.” 


SIAM 

Consul Albert Halstead, reporting from 
Birmingham, states that the visit of the 
King of Siam to the. United Kingdom has 
attracted attention to the fact that English 
methods of transport are being introduced 
into Bangkok. It seems to him as if this 
development should offer an opportunity for 
the sale of American vehicles in Siam. The 
London correspondent of a Birmingham 
newspaper speaks of this development as 
foliows: 

“Tn view of the visit of the King of Siam 
to London it may,be of interest to mention 
that a considerable development is being 
made in the introduction of English methods 
of transport into Bangkok. Particulars are 
before me of an order for the ironwork and 
accessories necessary for the manufacture of 


BE SEEN A SECTION OF THE RAISED CONCRETE SIDES OF TITE TRACK WHICH MAKE THE 


SO REMARKABLE A TESTING-GROUND FOR MOTORISTS 





100 four-wheeled victorias, which are to be 
made by native coach-builders, working to 
scale drawings prepared on this side. Fin- 
ished carriages are also being shipped for 
the use of the well-to-do Siamese families, 
and there is being established in the royal 
park at Bangkok a regular afternoon parade, 
in which horse-vehicles meet with little 
competition on the part of motor-cars. 
Thames-built outriggers, canoes; and other 
small craft are in constant demand for the 
placid waterways of the Siamese capital, 
where their juxtaposition with the fleet of 
Chinese and Siamese fishing-craft and house- 
boats marks a curious illustration of the 
growing influence of the West upon the in- 
stitutions of the East.” 
LIBERIA 

Consul-General Ernest Lyon, of Monrovia, 
sends the following report of the construe- 
tion of motor-roads in Liberia: 

“The Liberia Development Company is 
now engaged, as one of the chief features of 
its contract, in making a_ thirty-five-mile 
motor road from White Plains, at the head 
of the navigable point of the St. Paul River. 
There are as yet but two cars on the road, 
the smaller of which is fitted with rubber 
tires and will comfortably seat eight pas- 
sengers. and makes from ten to twenty miles 
an hour with trailer. The larger has a seat- 
ing capacity for sixteen persons, making a 
speed of from six to ten miles an hour with 
three tons of produce in the truck, The com- 
pany intends building a pier at the river- 
side at White Plains. Their intention is to 
extend the road and reach Doobles Island, 
via Kaka Town, an important rubber 
centre.” ; 


Tongue-tied 
First Dear Mute. “If you objected to 
his kissing you, why didn’t you call for 
help?” 
Seconp Drar More. “I 
was holding both my hands.” 


eouldn’t. He 
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Ye Lover’s Choice 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


No, I do not tike canoeing, 
And Vil frankly tell you why: 
‘Tis not suited well to wooing 
"Neath the gentle summer sky; 
There’s no time at all for cooing, 
Or one’s ardent suit pursuing, 
When we find ourselves canoeing— 
Prue and I. 


In the bow she is reclining, 
While I’m paddling astern. 
Mr. Moon above is shining, 
And my heart is full of yearn. 
I am murmuring and whining, 
Full of Jonging and repining, 
When up forward she’s reclining 
Sans concern. 


I ean’t hold her hand and paddle, 
As I'd really like to do. 
Like a horseman to his saddle 
I must stick as fast as glue. 
While my pulses go skedaddle, 
And my brain goes fiddle-faddle, 
I must sit apart and paddle, 
Full of rue! 


T can’t closer lean and murmur 
What my inmost feelings spell— 
How my love is deep and firmer 
Than Gibraltar’s citadel. 
I can’t tell her what Vd term her— 
Might as well be off in Burmah, 
For the good “‘twould do to murmur 
What I'd tell. 


So I will not go canoeing 

Down the golden river-tide. 
With this maid that I'd be wooing, 

Snuggled closer at my side, 
There’s a better chance a-brewing ; 
For the courting I’d be doing : 
In a clanging, view-hallooing 

Trolley-ride. 


eRe tebiiviv8 9 
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Cheap Excursions in England 
By Charles Stirrup 


ON every bill-posting hoarding in Lonaon 
at this time of year are announcements of 
the cheap-excursion trains 1un by the dif- 
ferent railway companies to all parts of the 
country. 

Time was when the “cheap tripper ” was 
looked upon by these same companies as a 
nuisance, whose patronage was not worth 
having, and, consequently, he was permitted 
to ride in only the oldest of cars, and his 
grumblings at the slowness of the trains 
were received with silent indifference. 

But all that is altered now. Excursion 
trains run at very cheap rates have been 
found decidedly remunerative, and the 
various companies compete fiercely for the 
shillings of the once despised tripper. They 
offer him of their best in the way of speed 
and rolling-stock, and have cut down rates 
to the lowest possible figures. The result is 
that the cheap trip has become a permanent 
and extremely popular institution, and there 
is now no part of the United Kingdom that 
one cannot reach swiftly and comfortably at 
much below the ordinary fare by special 
trains and steamers. 

The day and half-day excursions are, of 
course, the cheapest. That from London to 
Brighton (fifty-one miles) and back, for half 
a crown (sixty cents), has long been very 
popular, but cheap though it is, it is almost 
expensive in comparison with others. The 
Great Western Company run a splendid non- 
stop express, with restaurant-car attached, 
from the London terminal (Paddington) to 
Weston-super-Mere, a distance of 145 miles, 
and back for the British equivalent of one 
dollar. The journey each way occupies two 
hours and thirty-five minutes, which is in 
keeping with the reputation of the company 
that can claim a higher average speed than 
any other in the world. 

The same company also runs express ex- 
cursions to Weymouth (135 miles), Dorches- 
ter (130 miles), and Yeovil (115 miles). 
at the one-dollar rate, and to Cardiff (160 
miles) for 5s. 6d. ($1 32), the last being a 
full-dxy trip, and consequently the rate a 
trifle higher. 

The Great Central Railroad Company 
rivals the Great Western in the cheapness 
of its cheap trips, and, indeed. offers to the 
public what is, with one exception, the 
cheapest. This is to Cleethorps, a seaside 
resort on the Lincolnshire coast 150 miles 
from London, the round-trip fare being one 
dollar. The train, a non-stop express, 
leaves London at 11.15 A.M. and arrives at 
its destination at 2.5 P.M. 

Another railway company that treats the 
cheap excursionist uncommonly well is the 
Great Northern. <A fine train is: run to 
Skegness (115 miles) and back, and the rate 
is only seventy-two cents, while for ninety- 
six cents one may visit Yarmouth (112 
miles) or beautiful Cromer (120 miles) for 
the day, the Skegness trip being for only 
half a day. 

As the universal ordinary third-class fare 
is one penny (two cents) a mile, it will 
readily be seen how wonderfully cheap these 
excursions are. That to Clecthorps, for in- 
stance, is at seventeen per cent. of the 
ordinary fare, that to Weston-super-Mere at 
only seventeen and one-half per cent., and 
that to Skegness at as little as fifteen and 
three-fifths per cent., the last being actually 
the cheapest of all cheap trips run out of 
the British metropolis regularly during the 
summer months. 





Difficult 


A TEACHER in a certain Eastern school 
asked her class to draw a picture of that 
which they wished to be when they grew up. 
The pupils went diligently to work with pa- 
per and pencil, some drawing pictures of 
soldiers, policemen. and fine ladies. etc. They 
all worked hard, but one little girl, who sat 
quietly holding her pad and pencil in hand. 

The teacher, observing her, asked: 

“Don’t you know what you want to be 
when you grow up, Anna?” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the little girl. 
“T know T want to be married, but I don’t 
know how to draw it.” 
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White Steamer Wins the Hower Trophy 


As a fitting climax to the sweeping success of the Whites in the Glidden 
Tour, wherein the White was the only make represented by three or more cars 
which came through without penalization, the White runabout won the Hower 
Trophy, the only individual prize offered in connection with the tour. 

The winning White established a new record for a touring contest. 
covering 2080 miles over the Glidden Tour route and in the supplementary 
contest across New York State to settle the tie with another car. This journey 
is the longest ever made by an automobile running on schedule, and is the 
longest and hardest trip, without replacements or any mechanical trouble, of 
which there is official record. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Copyright Wotice ‘Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 


Class A, XXc, No. 179837, June 20, 1907.—Lisrary or | ‘* Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 
CONGRESS, ‘lo wit: Be it remembered, That on the twentieth 
day of June, 1907, Philip McKim Garrison, of Orange, N. J., 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “What Mr. Darwin | F 
Saw in His Voyage Round the Worid in the Ship‘ Beavle.’? | many later poems. Collectively they are admirably 
New York and London, Harper & Brother-,” the right | z 7 P 


‘‘Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 


sensation in England. To them have been added 


whereof he cl: 1ims as proprietor in conformity With the laws representative of Swinburne’s genus, 
of the United States respecting copyrights. . a 
(Signed) HrkBekt Putnam, Librarian of Congress, Price, $e. 


By THORVALD SOLBERG, Megister of Copyrights 


In renewal for 14 years from August 19, 1907. : HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, a Ve 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
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Drawn by A. B. Walker. 


John Rockebilt, the Wall Street magnate, who is now at Newport, is said to be an 


enthusiastic bather. 
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“HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following 
bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


label appears on every 











Nineteen Hundred Seven 


finds our product in 


Private Carriages 


of highest excellence in all that 
pertains to refinement of design, 
perfection of construction, and 
obedience to personal wishes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Correspondence invited. 


Catalogues to prospective purchasers. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages. 


92-98 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR MEN OF BRAINS 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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REVISED EDITION 


Fly=Rods and Fly=Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P.- WELLS 


Author of ** The American Salmon-Fisherman"™ 
lil d with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


Bane 4 & einuitidrunecnad PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 









Guaranteed by a Immediate 
— Delivery 













GRAY MOTOR CO. 


Complete Outfit 59O oO 
Suitable for 18 to 25 foot boats—6 H. P. Engine 
som equipped shaft, wheel, stuffing box, 
muffler, wire—everything 
tank and piping. 


» coil, switch, 
bu 









24 h. p., de- 





velopes more 





than 3% h.p. 









Complete 
Outfit 


$65 


43 Leib St. Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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| in first-class condition. 








THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF 
BALTIMORE 
CAN HARDLY REMEMBER WHEN 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


WAS FIRST PUT UPON THE MAR. 

KET. ITS STEADY GROWTH 

IN POPULARITY THROUGHOUT 

THESE MANY YEARS PROVES 

IT THE PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
THE STILL 





Sold we all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR SALE 


Corliss Engine 


One Right, One Left, 

Only used a few years. 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R. I. Size 23''x 60", 
60 r.p.m. Reason for selling, factory has been 
equipped with electricity. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Apply to 

Cc. W. FISK 
79 Cliff Street, New York City 


ELEMENTS of 
NAVIGATION 








By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise state- 
ment of essential facts concerning 
the handling of a ship at sea, and 
furnishes information indispensable 
to every connected with the 
navigation of a vessel.—Army and 
Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 


wummmuans | FIARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


one 








@® Four 24-Hour Trains to Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 
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A Stumbling Block 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of «‘ Buchanan’s Wife,’’ etc. 


Vibrant with the nervous note of twentieth-century 
life, this new book has to do with the story of a 
neurotic, high-strung American girl of to- -day—a g rirl 
refined by ultra-civilization into a creature of quick ex- 
citability, delicate sensibility, and cataclysmic emotion. 

Pulsing with thin life, she needs the flooded strength 
of others to feed upon and make full her own exist- 
ence. So she marries the man of her choice in the 
full consciousness that she will drag him down, sapping 
his strength, eating out of him that vitality which she 
must have to feed her nervous flame, hampering him 
in all the vital things that count, hanging upon him 
like a vampire. Pure she is and good, pretty and 
attractive, companionable and lovable despite her 
temperament. 

How her history develops is not to be told here, 


“nor how happiness comes out of all her weakness— if 


not to her to the man she loves. A splendid, strange 


story. 


Price, $1.50 


a) HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
XS 
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John Rockebilt, the Wall Street magnate, who is now at Newport, is said to be an 
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HOUSANDS have discarded the idea ° 


‘of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label 
bottle : 

Guaranteed under the National Pure 

Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 

30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 
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Complete Outfit 


Immediate 


Suitable for 18 to 25 foot boats—6 H. P. Engine 
porn oto equipped shaft, wheel, stuffing box, 


ries, coil, switch, maftier, wire—everything 
* but tank and piping. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 


236 h. p., de- 
velopes more 
than 3% h.p. 
Complete 
Outfit 


43 Leib Sst. Detroit, Mich., Vv. Ss. A 
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One Right, One Left, 


in first-class condition. 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R. I. Size 23° x60 
60 r.p.m. Reason for selling, factory has bed 
equipped with electricity. Will be sold at a ba 
gain. Apply to 
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It is a very clear and concise state- 
ment of essential facts concerning 
the handling of a ship at sea, and 
furnishes information indispensable 
to every one connected with the 
navigation of a vessel—Army and 
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